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Knight’s move, or castle’s? 











Can Shell be sure? Those who want to make 
a career in Shell often ask, ““Where am I likely 








to be in 15 years’ time?” Geologists, physicists, 


geophysicists, chemists, engineers, chemical 





engineers, economists and arts men: they all 


want to know where they are going to get to. 





We may have a pretty shrewd idea, but we 




















cannot always know for certain; partly because 




















things move very fast these days, partly because 

















people change their ideas as they go along. 





The aim, however, is to plan a man’s career 





several moves ahead. He may move in a direct 
line like a Castle. Or he may move like a 


Knight, sideways and forward. For instance, 
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the chemist, engineer or chemical engineer can 
































move from the operational to the commercial 



































square; the geologist or physicist from 



































exploration to production; the arts man from 


























Marketing to Personnel Administration . . . 

















and all towards top management. 

And a pawn can always become a Queen. 

As the oil industry and the chemicals-from- 
petroleum industry expand, the variety of moves 
&# man can make is constantly increasing. 
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—Portrait of the Week— 


MR. MACMILLAN ANNOUNCED that the general 
election would be held on October 8, and made it 
clear that he proposes to fight it on foreign affairs. 
Mr, Gaitskell said that he had already been told 
the date by Mr. Khrushchev, who had read it in 
the English papers. Mr. Cousins said that he was 
delighted; Mrs. Castle said, “Straight ahead to vic- 
tory’: and Mr. Grimond said, “Get on and get in.’ 
Blackpool decided to make the best of the Trades 
Union Congress, which continued its delibera- 
tions, as there will not now be a Labour Party 
bang went £50.000, Meanwhile, the 
TUC decided to inquire into ‘unofficial actions by 
shop stewards, and 102 Morris Motors machinists 
returned to work after an unofficial strike, and 
then banned overtime for a couple of days as a 
protest against not having their grievances dis- 
immediately. The TUC endorsed the 
Gaitskell-Bevan line on nuclear disarmament by a 
two-to-one maiority, in spite of Mr. Cousins 
and then voted against American bases on British 
soil, in spite of the General Council. 


conference: 


cusse d 


* 


MR. EISENHOWER reached an agreement, it was 
said, with General de Gaulle in Paris; played golf 
in Scotland; and returned home, where he made 
a speech, found it hot, and said, ‘Phew!’ The 
Dalai Lama accused the Chinese of trying to wipe 
out the Tibetan and the United States 
accused them of foment’ng rebellion in Laos. The 
Chinese, for a change, accused the Indians of 
aggression, by occupying places claimed as 
Chinese territory. The Security Council found a 
way of vetoing vetoes. and dispatched a sub- 
committee to Laos in spite of Soviet objections; 
Britain decided to send out an investigator of its 
own, the United Kingdom Commissioner-General 
in Singapore, 


race, 


* 


THE FOUR GREAT POWERS announced that a new 
disarmament committee has been set up and will 
meet in Geneva early next year. It was decided 
that American Thor missiles in Britain should not 
be kept too terribly ready. and the National Insti- 
tute for Cancer Research reported to the British 
Association that radioactive fall-out isn’t as dan- 
gerous as it might have been, after all, because 
human beings digest it better than they were 
expected to. The Ministry of Supply stated that it 
would buy Fairey Rotodyne vertical take-off air- 
liners, and a company was formed to connect 
London, Manchester and Birmingham by heli- 
copter. 


* 


LORD MONCKTON was appointed chairman of the 
commission which will advise on the constitution 
of the Rhodesian Federation next year. Sir Patrick 
Renison was appointed Governor of Kenya, in 
place of Sir Evelyn Baring, soon to retire (and ill 
after his gallant rescue of an Indian girl from 
drowning), Requests were made for a review of 
the case of Dr. Banda, detained for the last six 
months. The newly integrated junior high school 
at Little Rock reopened, but not before three 
bombs had gone off. 


* 


MR, EAMO*'N ANDREWS announced that he had 
accepted the chairmanship of a board that will 
Operate television in Ireland, ‘in about a year.’ Mr. 
Edmund Gwenn died, at eighty-one, and Miss Kay 
Kendall died, at thirty-two, of leukemia. The 
trustees of Zoar Welsh Baptist Chapel at 
Ystalyfera, in the Swansea Valley, locked the 
doors against its minister, who stood on a lawn 
Outside and preached on a text from the Book of 
Revelations, “Behold, I stand at the door and 
knock.’ 
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DON’T TRUST THEM! 


HE date of the election (the Prime Minister 
T saia, announcing it) must be ‘decided in the 
light of the world situation’; important inter- 
national negotiations lie ahead, and ‘it is clearly 
right that the people should have the opportunity 
of deciding, as soon as practicable, who are to 
represent them in these negotiations.” If Mr. Mac- 
millan had said this with his tongue in his cheek, 
and waited (as he does in the Commons) for 
appreciative laughter, it could pass as an amiable 
election quip—not very new, to be sure, but in the 
time-honoured tradition. Everybody knows that 
had there been a summit conference this summer 
Mr. Macmillan would no more have dreamt of 
saying by-your-leave to the electorate than he 
would of taking Aneurin Bevan along with him 
as his personal private secretary. On the con- 
trary, Mr. Macmillan would have insisted that 
Britain should not go divided to the conference 
table: that it was necessary to avoid internal 
dissensions, such as. a General Election is 
likely—indeed, is bound—in its nature to pro- 
duce, and such-like cant. If the Conservatives are 
going to the country now, it is simply because all 
the indications are that they will have a better 
chance of winning than if they wait until the 
winter. 

A Prime Minister has every right to arrange 
election dates to suit his party’s requirements. He 
would be a fool not to: he will also, if he is 
shrewd, convert expediency into a virtue by giving 
high-sounding reasons for his choice of date. But 
what is disturbing about the Prime Minister is that 
he appears to be able to deceive himself that these 
rationalisations are Truths—like a quack who has 
peddled his coloured water so successfully for so 
long that he comes to believe in its curative 
properties himself. And, of course, the capacity to 
believe in one’s rationalisations can be wonder- 
fully useful to a politician. It passes for sincerity, 
and attracts many a gullible supporter. 

But in the long run, the technique is self- 
defeating. The complexion of fraud is slow to 
reveal itself, but there are signs that the public 
is restless. A recent BBC survey suggested that the 
youth of this country (in the 15-19 age groups) 
thinks ‘all politicians are phoney, and all politics 
a bore’; few of their elders have a much more 
elevated opinion. Mrs. Barbara Castle may try to 
coin an election slogan in ‘You can’t trust the 
Tories’; but the type of elector to whom she was 
addressing herself would be more likely to say, 
simply, “You can’t trust them’; and by ‘them’ he 
would mean politicians in general. 

Before this election campaign gets under way, 
then, it is reasonable to consider whether there is 
any way in which the discontented voter, who 
would prefer to register a protest about the con- 
dition of the body politic, as it were, rather than 


against the Government, can do so effectively. 
And the answer, it must sadly be admitted, is: no. 

He can, of course, decline to vote, or spoil his 
ballot paper; but it will be a futile gesture. This is 
not because we all have a duty to vote, as the 
politicians naturally try to persuade us; in theory 
it could be argued we have a duty not to vote if 
by doing so we violate our convictions (and, re- 
grettably, there are plenty of constituencies where 
to vote for either candidate will be a humiliating 
experience). But a man who abstains will be 
assumed to have done so because he is watching a 
Western on TV, or was ill, or forgot: he has no 
way of making his objection positive. Nor has the 
ballot-paper spoiler. He can write ‘A plague on 
both your houses,’ or intimate that he would have 
liked to vote if there had been a better choice of 
candidates; but his paper will be thrown into the 
same pile as the others which bear such abjura- 
tions as ‘Up the Rebels,’ ‘I love Lucy’ and ‘Be- 
ware of the Wrath to Come.’ 

If there were enough ballot papers spoiled, of 
course, it would have some effect. But this is 
highly unlikely. The prosperity has taken the edge 
off discontent: a lack of interest in politics and a 
contempt for politicians there may be, but there 
is not enough anger or resentment to make icono- 
clasm fashionable. No substantial wedge of voters 
is hankering for a vigorous protest campaign. 
Even the normal protest symptom—the swing of 
the pendulum—appears to have been checked; 
socially contented, the electorate does not feel like 
vigorous political action of any kind. 

Only where there is a Liberal candidate will it 
be possible to give a positive indication of dis- 
satisfaction. And even here there are snags. It may 
well be that as much as a third of the electorate 
would vote Liberal if it thought the Liberal Party 
could provide an alternative government. But a 
characteristic of the elector, here as elsewhere, is 
his reluctance to waste his vote. As the vote is not 
transferable, he is tempted to use it for a candidate 
who has a chance of getting in, even if he loathes 
him only a little less than his main opponent. 

And this trend is much more strongly marked 
in General Elections. In a by-election the voter 
can stage what is in effect a nation-wide protest 
by voting Liberal; in a General Election the effect 
is blurred. It would be pleasant to think that the 
electors in those constituencies which have a fair 
chance of electing a Liberal will do so; the Com- 
mons urgently needs a larger third party to disturb 
the two monoliths. But if past experience is any 
guide the chance of the Liberals making a decisive 
impact is small. 

Inevitably, therefore, the issue will tend to 
narrow itself down again to the old Con. v. Lab. 
It is not a happy prospect—particularly as the 
Prime Minister has selected foreign affairs to be 
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the chief battleground. On foreign affairs the 
record of the Government has been so disgraceful 
that it becomes very hard to contemplate lending 
it support; yet the prospect of Aneurin Bevan at 
the Foreign Office makes even the possibility of a 
continuance of Selwyn Lloyd (if he is noi taken by 
the arm, and thrust upstairs) seem less tiresome. 
Whatever happens in the next few weeks, one 
thing is certain: we are confronted with as un- 
happy a choice as any that has faced the electorate 
since Lloyd George fought Bonar Law. 


The Laos Affair 


HE situation in Laos needs looking into. There 
‘ton be no doubt that there is fighting: what 
we need to know is how far inside Laotian 
territory it is taking place, on what scale, and 
between whose troops. Is it rebellion or aggres- 
sion? The difficulty, though, is how all this is 
going to be found out. Sir Robert Scott, the 
United Kingdom Commissioner-General in 
Singapore, has been sent to Vientiane, to consult, 
presumably, with senior diplomatists in the 
capital, but it has been obvious from the begin- 
ning that the fog of ignorance there is as thick 
as it is in London, and all the more bewildering 
to fumble about in because, quite understandably, 
there is a good deal more immediate apprehen- 
sion there than here. 

The recent trip of the British, French and 
United States military attachés in the general 
direction of the sound of the guns did nothing to 
dispel the fog. The military men heard a good 
deal of excited village gossip and saw no fighting, 
nor any signs of it: to hear much and see 
nothing, as any old war correspondent knows, is 
the surest way of getting the story wrong. As it 
is, the Security Council has set up a sub-com- 
mittee of four, from Argentina, Italy, Japan and 
Tunisia, to fly to Laos, not to ‘investigate’ but to 
‘inquire into’ the situation. This semantic hair- 
splitting was occasioned by a tussle at Tuesday 
night’s emergency session of the Security Council, 
when the Western members managed to finagle 


NEXT WEE; ‘> 


And Stalin Smiled 


Wuen, on July 24, 1945, President Truman 
told Stalin of the decision to drop a bomb of 
unprecedented power on Japan, Stalin— 
according to the Churchill account—merely 
smiled. Curious at this reaction to ‘the most 
solemn event in history,’ Charles Curran began 
some months ago to investigate the subject 
further, seeking the answers to such questions 
as, why was the bomb dropped where it was 
dropped? how much was really known of its 
power? who was in the secret? and who, if 
anybody, was the real beneficiary of that pillar 
of cloud that arose over Hiroshima on 
August 6, 19457 

Some of the story is familiar; in fragmentary 
form it has been appearing in war histories, 
memoirs, diaries and published records, But 
nobody has previously made a serious attempt 
to present the available information concisely, 
within the compass of an article. In a’ special 
edition of the Spectator next week, Charles 
Curran sets out to provide the material with 
which readers can themselves answer the ques- 
tion that still disturbs mankind: need the 
Hiroshima bomb have been dropped? It is a 
disturbing story which he has to tell: and it 
points to a disturbing verdict. 
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their resolution—to dispatch such a team—out of 
reach of the Soviet Union’s veto, and by methods 
too clever by half. The machinery of the United 
Nations, and the standing of the Western powers 
there have both been damaged by this bit of 
smart-aleckry, and possibly to very little purpose, 
for it seems unlikely that the sub-committee will 
find out any more in Laos than the military 
attachés did, or than Sir Robert can be expected 
to. 

It would have been better had we persuaded the 
Laotian government ‘to accede to the Soviet 
Union's quite sensible request, made at Geneva 
(and to which we had no strong objection), that 
the International Control Commission, which has 
a wider background knowledge of the area. 
should be reconvened to look into what is going 
on there. (Or to galvanise SEATO, whose job it 
is to defend the territorial integrity of Laos, to 
find out whether that integrity is being threat- 
ened.) Whatever the present sub-committee’s find- 
ings, they will be suspect to the Soviet bloc— 
or open to its propaganda charges of partisan- 
ship—whereas the International Control Com- 


Classical 


By 


ONGRESSES suggest decisions. When classical 
C scholars meet in international congresses, 
what do they decide? Nothing. Above all, they 
do not talk about compulsory Latin. Professor 
W. K. C. Guthrie invoked Gilbert Murray, who 
on his seventieth birthday had compared classical 
scholars to the ancient associations of pupils and 
pupils’ pupils of great men who met to burn in- 
cense at their tombs and keep their memory alive. 
At the end of a meeting of scholars like that in 
London last week you can almost hear the sigh 
of the dead to whom no libation of wine has been 
poured, who did not have their moment of re- 
covered life. 

Latin and Greek are no doubt excellent mental 
disciplines. (They would be even better ones if 
more scholars could write about them with the 
insight of the late Antoine Meillet.) But the real 
justification of classical studies must remain 
the possibility they offer for participating in the 
great acts of poetic, artistic, intellectual and poli- 
tical invention which have played so large a part 
in the subsequent life of mankind. Western man 
is no doubt today particularly the beneficiary of 
classical antiquity, but there were moments in the 
past when the Arab world was more so. There are 
Greek inscriptions as far afield as Afghanistan, 
and Greek superscriptions on coins in India and 
Central Asia. The intense attention of a group of 
Japanese scholars was not only due to that final 
ripple of the Greek sculptors’ example in the robes 
of Japanese Buddhas, but to the still living impact 
of Plotinus, expounded with a golden lucidity by 
Professor E. R. Dodds, of Homer and of the 
Greek tragedians, to the problem of Greek impact 
on Rome, and why this was so much more enrich- 
ing in literature than in art, of the real significance 
of kings proclaimed as gods and of a score of 
others. The interest of the classical past is evidently 
not limited to those peoples who experienced its 
influence centuries ago. There were several Afri- 
cans present; the reader in classical studies at 
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mission had a Polish member (its other two mem. 
bers were Indian and Canadian). And there jg 
reason to believe that the Soviet Union woul 
be glad of an opportunity, at this particular june. 
ture in international diplomacy, to have the Laos 
affair either cleared up or proved to be no more 
than the little local fuss that it is still hoping it js 

The Soviet delegate’s delaying action at the 
Security Council was more in defence of the veto 
than an attempt to block action on Laos: it would 
hardly suit Mr. Khrushchev’s book for the sub. 
committee to produce evidence of Communist 
aggression when he is in Washington, or enter. 
taining Mr. Eisenhower in Moscow. Indeed, he 
may well be wishing now that he had arranged to 
drop in on Peking before going to Washington, 
instead of after—that is, if the Chinese really are 
behind the scrapping on the frontier. Though 
even if they are, and they could be persuaded to 
call it off, it is presumably harder to stop illiterate 
jungle-dwellers having a bash at each other fora 
time, assuring them that it is in the interests of the 
higher diplomacy that they should, than it must 
have been to set them off. 


Scholars 


DARSIE GILLIE 


Ibadan University, himself an Englishman, had 
photographs to show of what had evidently been 
an admirably lively performance in Latin of a 
Plautus comedy by his African students. 

The’ theme chosen for the Congress—Tradition 
and Personal Achievement—resulted, as Professor 
Guthrie pointed out in his inaugural speech. from 
the present state of classical studies. A hundred 
years ago the great figures of antiquity stood iso- 
lated and therefore unrelated on their pedestals. 
Since then, concentration on the sociological and 
cultural background had almost reduced the same 
great figures to illustrations of it, leaving the 
question quite unanswered how art, literature, 
philosophy and politics had continued to have 
such personal expression. But the theme had by 
implication another significance, that of the value 
and sense of the classical tradition and of pet- 
sonal achievement in it today. Professor Guthrie 
had stressed in his opening speech the importance 
that those who taught the classics should always 
be in touch with those who were perpetually re- 
newing the subject by research on the monuments 
and the texts. Professor van Groningen, of Ley- 
den, who contributed the final paper, had a fine 
disdain for those who thought they were mait- 
taining a tradition by simply repeating the words 
and acts of their fathers, thereby depriving them 
of all significance. While tradition could not be 
maintained without the support of a community, 
it could not be kept alive without the critical and 
creative change and renewal that only the indi- 
vidual could give. And the individual's contribu 
tion in turn depended on the pressure upon him 
of the new problems of the age. Several of the 
contributions to the Congress were notably both 
personal and of our age. At what previous time 
would a scholar have felt so acutely that the world 
was no less, if differently, tragic to the emanct 
pated Euripides as did Madame de Romilly? Pro 
fessor Lesky, of Vienna, when he denied that 
motivation of Homer’s heroes by intervening 
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THE 


deities represented a different or contradictory 
tradition to that which insisted on their personal 
responsibility, was a true fellow-townsman of the 
founder of psycho-analysis. 

The impact of Marxist thought on classical 
studies is particularly interesting here. Its best 
contribution at this Congress was Professor 
Bianchi-Bandinelli’s discussion of Roman art. He 
called for a more searching sociological analysis 
of its context and much greater attention to Roman 
popular art. The Russians and Ukrainians have 
shown themselves very interested in the meet- 
ing of Greek and Scythian on the shores of the 
Black Sea, not to mention the long contact of their 
ancestors with the Byzantine empire. The Poles 
will not cease to have a profoundly Latin culture 
by belonging to the Communist world. They are 
at all events conducting excavations at a Ptole- 
maic site in Egypt and at Palmyra. The results of 
all these investigations will naturally be deeply 
influenced by Marxist thought which will cer- 
tainly provoke pertinent questions in scholars’ 
minds. But what will its effect be on an aspect of 
classical studies that makes them unique, the fact 
that they unite representatives of every kind of 
humanistic research? The International Classical 
Congresses, of which there have now been three, 
differ from meetings of other kinds of scholars in 
that historians, philosophers, philologists, archzo- 
logists and the tike normally meet separately. It 
is only in the field of classical studies that«a 
common attraction draws all these specialists into 
association. This attraction surely depends on cer- 
tain judgments of value which it may be difficult 
to make in Marxist terms. This is perhaps 
the challenge which will lead to the next renewal 
of classical studies. 

The London Congress celebrated the bicenten- 
ary and centenary of two English scholars, Porson 
and Housman. Porson is a tragic figure, a boy of 
very humble origin before whose genius every 
door opened so that he was Regius Professor of 
Greek at Cambridge in 1792 when cnly thirty- 
three. But he had already long ceased to live in 
Cambridge and left, when he died at forty-nine, 
an astonishingly small contribution to classical 
studies. He had frittered away something very like 
genius. Housman raises quite different problems. 
Poet and scholar and prose-swordsman, he insisted 
on dissociating poetry from scholarship; and 
mainly used his gifts as a prose writer to denounce 
the follies of fellow-scholars. So remote was he 
from the classical scholarship that treats antiquity 
as a whole that he won a first in Mods but was 
failed in Greats because he had scarcely opened 
a book of philosophy or history. He was so 
anxious that scholarship and poetry should not be 
mixed that he did his best to discourage anyone 
from reading the Latin poet Manilius, to whom 
he devoted thirty years, by savagely underestimat- 
ing Manilius’s very real merits. Was it Housman’s 
peculiar sensitivity to poetry that made him dis- 
Sociate activities which in others have been hap- 
pily combined? He would presumably have been 
shocked to hear his successor at Cambridge ex- 
plain to the Congress that you could not hope to 
solve the problems of Horace’s Ars Poetica with- 
out remembering that its author was a poet and 
Writing a poem. But no doubt he would have 
disliked a Congress of Classical Studies because 
by its very nature it unites so many things that he 
preferred to keep apart. 
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Election Commentary 





Retreat from Moscow 


“WHAT the devil does that 
mean?’ 

‘It means “Fasten your seat- 
belts.” And don’t snap.’ 

‘I'm not snapping.’ 

‘Well, you sound as if you 
are.” 

‘I—oh, for Heaven's sake let's 
not start quarrelling now. I 
suppose I am a bit on edge. No matter how long 
one has been expecting it, it still comes as a jolt, 
doesn’t it?’ 

‘It does rather. Well, I suppose we'd better get 
down to it. I take it the lit. is all ready?’ 

‘I hope so. Though Morgan hasn't been too 
well lately, of course. Still, the last report before 
we left said everything was under control.’ 

‘I hope he remembered what I told him about 
not protesting against them bringing out their 
Wales pamphlet the day before ours, as he did 
over the leisure programmes.” 

“What did you say?’ 

‘I told him not to make such a bloody fool of 
himself, as a matter of fact.’ 

‘Oh, dear, was that quite wise?’ 

“Whose side are you on?’ 

‘Who's snapping now?’ 

“You are.” 

‘Oh, dear, I suppose I am again. Do let’s get 
down to it.’ 

‘All right. How about the overall strategy? I 
rather like that bit about “the squalid crew.” 
Couldn't we use that a lot?’ 

‘I don’t know. It might upset Harold. People 
might think it was about the Bank rate business.’ 

‘I warned you not to let Harold go as far as he 
did.” 

‘How could I have stopped him?’ 

‘Well, you could have—never mind, we're get- 
ting off the track again. I suppose the cost of 
living’s out?’ 

‘Well, it has been rather stable lately, hasn’t it? 
Though we could say that with internationally- 
falling commodity prices, domestic price stabilisa- 
tion is not enough.’ 


‘ 








‘What did you say?’ 
‘I said, “That'll fetch ‘em in Galashiels, won't 
"§ goed 
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On Tuesday, George Stuart, alias Stipler, was accused 
of returning from transportation before the expira- 
tion of his sentence. Two persons, one a guard -on 
board the Captivity hulk, in which it was said the 
prisoner sailed to New South Waies, swore to his 
identity, although he had not seen him for seventeen 
years, and about eight thousand convicts had since 
passed through his hands. He told the Governor of 
Newgate, that he should know the prisoner again by 
a wen on his hand. But Dr. Carpue, having examined 
the hands of the prisoner, swore that there never 
could have been a wen upon either of them, as it 
would have been impossible to remove it without 
leaving a mark. So the prisoner was acquitted. There 
is a reward given for the conviction of returned 
convicts, 


‘All right, leave the cost of living out of it. 
What do you suggest?’ 

‘How about nationalisation of steel and road 
haulage?’ 
‘What did you say?’ 

‘I said I didn’t think it was a very good idea.’ 


‘Do they serve refreshments on this flight? I 
could do with one glass of whisky.’ 


‘Aren't we getting off the track again?’ 
‘What about foreign policy? And the bomb?’ 


‘Haven’t we said rather too much about that 
lately? I mean, people by now can hardly have a 
very clear idea of what our policy on it is.’ 

‘I'm not absolutely sure that I know myself, as 
a matter of fact. And by the time the boys have 
finished at Blackpool, it may be something entirely 
different, anyway.’ 

‘Perhaps we'd better leave it, then. Incidentally, 
did I tell you what Barbara said? She said we 
ought to do a dramatised version of your speech 
about going naked into the conference chamber 
for one of the TV programmes. “That would 
serve the silly fat —— right,” she said.’ 

‘And who got me into that, may I ask?’ 

‘I hope you're not suggesting it was me?’ 

‘Did you, or did you not, tell me that we 
couldn't go divided into the election?’ 

“Well, what if I did? It’s true, isn’t it?’ 

‘And did you, or did you not, say that it would 
be a bit tricky for me at the Foreign Office if I 
didn’t support the line on the bomb?’ 

“Well, wouldn’t it?” 

‘I suppose it never occurred to you to change 
your line, did it? Oh, no, it’s always me that has 
to compromise. And you're the younger man, too.’ 

‘I wish you wouldn't go harping on your age 
so much. It didn’t go down well at all in Scar- 
borough, you know.’ 

‘Oh, hell, sometimes I wonder whether it’s all 
worth it. I've a jolly good mind to give it all up; 
and where would you be then? I said where would 
you—what the devil are you smiling about?’ 

‘Just thinking. But let’s get back to the subject. 
What about Nyasaland?’ 

‘Well, it would look better if we had kept up the 
pressure, wouldn't it? I always said that waiting to 
see whether Federation would work or not was a 
mistake; we were against it at the time, then we 
shut up for a few years. Now we're saying, “I told 
you so.” Not very inspiring, is it? Still, that’s 
always been our trouble. Look at you and Suez.’ 

‘What do you mean? I was against it, wasn’t 1?’ 

‘I suppose so.’ 

‘What do you mean, you suppose so? Didn't I 
make speeches about it? Didn’t I move votes of 
censure? What more can a man do?’ 

‘Which of us turned up in Trafalgar Square— 
me or you?’ 

‘I was busy.’ 

‘I suppose you were busy the weekend before 
the Devlin Report debate, too, were you? Too 
busy to make a speech about it?’ 

‘Well, and did you make a speech about it?’ 

‘Which one of us is leader, may I ask?’ 
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‘Judging by some of your behaviour in the last 
couple of years, I should say it’s by no means 
clear.’ 

‘Shall we go back to the subject in hand?’ 

“By all means.” 

“What about education? Anything in that for 
us, do you suppose?’ 

‘There would be a good deal more in it for us, 
I should say, if you and others like you didn't go 
on about the public schools quite so much.” 

‘Look here, I left school at the age of eleven, 
and ; 

‘I must say I have often thought you make that 
abundantly clear.” 

‘] left school at the age of eleven, I repeat, and 
1 don’t see why another seven years’ education 
should be available only to those who can pay 
for it.’ 

‘The trouble is, most people don’t seem to agree 
with you.’ 

‘I do wish they served refreshments on this 
flight. Do you think there will be a crowd at the 
airport?’ 


“Barbara said she would be there.’ 
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‘I think we're both on edge.® 

‘Not really surprising. is it? Ever thought what 
you're going to do if it doesn’t come off?’ 

‘I could always be a full-time farmer, I suppose.’ 

‘You'd find that pretty dull, wouldn't you?’ 

‘It was meant to be a joke. How about you?’ 

‘Carry on. Rebuild. Keep trying. Why, you 
weren't thinking of having a go yourself, were 
you? You're the older man, you know.’ 

‘I wish you wouldn't rub it in.’ 

‘You raised the subject yourself, you know.’ 

‘How about pensions?’ 

‘Question of putting it over, | imagine. How 
about their detergent-campaign?° 

‘Look a bit silly if it came off, wouldn't we?’ 

‘Well, what have you to suggest? As far as I 
can see—hullo, we seem to have arrived. Don't go 
putting your foot in it right away, for Heaven’s 
sake.” 


‘What did you say?’ 
‘I said, “Smile.” ’ 
TAPER 


_A Spectator’s Notebook 


THE RECENT PRONOUNCEMENTS 
of. the Lord Chief Justice, 
made during his visit to 
Canada, raise a number of 
questions. That Lord Parker 
should be exasperated by the 
state of the law on hanging is 
understandable. So is every- 
body else. But are press conferences in Canada 
the right place to air his opinions? He has de- 
fended himself for so doing (in the News of the 
W orld, of all curious places) on the grounds that 
though in his own country a judge should not give 
press interviews or speak on radio or television, 
‘rather different considerations apply when 
abroad.’ True—but only to a very limited extent; 
the fact that there are a few thousand miles of 
ocean between a judge and his home country is 
no reason why he should make polemical state- 
ments which he would not make at home, for 
what he says is going to be broadcast and printed 
at home within a few hours of his saying it. But 
should he make such statements anywhere? A 
distinction must be made between professional 
and personal pronouncements. It is the Lord 
Chief Justice’s right and duty to speak his mind 
if he feels that the law is being brought into 
contempt—such as by ‘a political compromise, 
and a bad one,” as Lord Parker calls the hanging 
law; and to object when he finds a law confused 
or inequitable or hard to apply. But it is another 
matter for judges to object to a law simply because 
they happen not to like it. They can, of course, 
argue that they are only expressing a personal 
view, and that they will not let it affect their 
judgment in court. But it is not easy for a man 
charged with an offence on which the judge is 
known to hold strong opinions to feel he is going 
to get a fair trial—or a fair sentence, if convicted, 
at the end of it, On balance, I think, it would be 
wiser for judges, if they feel they must express 
their views, to do so only through the recognised 
legal channels. 


X 





SOME ODD SOCIAL CHANGES are recorded in the 
Annual Report of the National Food Survey 
Committee (making its leisurely appearance 
twenty months after the end of the year, 1957, 
to which it refers). Who would have thought that 
the only people to eat more potatoes would have 
been those with an income of more than £1,500 
a year, and that their consumption would have 
gone up by more than 25 per cent.? The reason, 
I have seen it hazarded, is that these are the 
people with the leisure, or the servants, to do 
delicious things to potatoes (after all, Escoffier 
lists fifty ways of cooking them); poorer, or 
busier, people get bored with having to peel the 
beastly things. Once upon a time I would have 
been surprised that agricultural workers eat less 
butter and more margarine than anybody else; 
but I have eaten at a farmers’ ordinary, put on 
specially for the rich buyers and sellers of fat 
cattle, and been offered tinned soup, processed 
peas, margarine and imported cheese, so I no 
longer expect the English peasant or the English 
yeoman to eat the fruit of his labours as all other 
peasants and yeomen do. Incidentally, this report 
is the responsibility of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, Fisheries and Food. Wouldn’t it save time 
and typesetting, without any danger of ambiguity, 
if this department now became the Ministry of 
Food, simply? 
* * * 

THE BACKSTAIRS MEETING between the Party 
Whips, as soon as the election date was an- 
nounced, was a typical exercise in political 
squalor. It was to settle the problem of the party- 
political broadcasts arranged for the period 
between the announcement and the dissolution 
(when the formal electoral and TV arrangements 
come into force), After a heated discussion, it was 
agreed that all the outstanding broadcasts should 
be cancelled except for one Labour telecast, which 
was regarded as a reply to that given by Dr. Hill 
the other day. What was’so outrageous about the 
meeting was that the politicians did not think 
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to invite the BBC or ITV to send representatives. 
they decided among themselves what should be 
done, and assumed that the television networks 
would do as they were told. Of course the quiver. 
ing rampart of jelly could be relied on to do 
almost literally anything he was told, but I had 
naive hopes that the ITA might be made of 
sterner stuff. Not a bit of it: I understand that 
when Granada TV wanted to follow Mr. Mac. 
millan’s electioneering telecast (the one with 
President Eisenhower) by a politically balanced, 
but entirely open, discussion, the ITA forbade it, 
and even vetoed some of the names suggested. 
* x x 


THERE IS A LETTER in our correspondence columns 
this week from Mr. J. G. W. Davies, Secretary to 
the Cambridge University Appointments Board, 
about the list of anti-Semitic remarks I printed 
last week—remarks made between 1952 and 1954 
about students and firms who applied to the Board 
for jobs or employees respectively. I think some 
detailed comment is required. First, one might not 
realise from Mr. Davies’s letter that he is the 
head of the Board in question (the Chairman he 
refers to appears to be of little practical signi- 
ficance in the affairs of the Board; his name does 
not even appear on its notepaper). Second, one 
would hardly guess from his letter that the sort 
of attitude (‘traditional prejudice’ he calls it) dis- 
played by my quotations is in itself deplorable, or 
that it should surely render people holding it 
ineligible for further service in any such capacity 
—whether or not it led them to ‘prevent Jewish 
graduates from getting fair treatment.’ As for 
what seems to be the implication (though it is 
not specifically stated) that those Assistant Sec- 
retaries of the Board who were guilty of these 
things were suitably impressed by the gravity of 
their offence, and that he himself was as shocked 
as I was by it, the fact is that Mr. Davies was hin- 
self the author of more than one of the remarks 
quoted, including what to my mind was one of the 
worst. Mr. Davies, and the other two persons 
responsible for these comments, still hold their 
positions on the Board. 


* * * 


1 SUPPOSE TRUTH is stranger than fiction. Reading 
Mr. Graham Greene’s Our Man in Havana a few 
days ago on a train journey I came upon the pas 
sage where the newly recruited British Secret 
Service agent is instructed to send his reports by 
micro-photography; the document is _ photo 
graphed; the photograph is reduced in size until 
it is the size of a full-stop, in which condition it 
is stuck to an ordinary letter; and when it reaches 
the boys with the tiny, pointed heads they unstick 
the full stop, blow it up photographically, and Sit 
Percy Sillitoe’s your uncle. The whole idea was 
too absurd, I decided, to carry conviction: in Mr. 
Greene's only slightly distorted world it stuck oul 
like a false nose on a Guards officer detailed 1 
shadow Guy Burgess. But then, I arrived # 
Euston and picked up a newspaper. ‘Full Stop 
Spy,’ read the headlines, and underneath was the 
story of a Polish student who had been deported 
for espionage activities. And how had he sett 
back his reports? He photographed the doct 
ments, reduced the photograph in size until it was 
no bigger than a full-stop, stuck it to # 
ordinary letter.... 
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In less than six years, ‘ Consolbits ’ have 
shown a remarkable growth both of capital 
and income. Take for example a purchase 
of £10 worth of ‘ Consolbits ’ Units when 
they first began in March 1954. Added to 
at the rate of £1 a month (total outlay £75) 
and with the net distribution re-invested in 
the purchase of further units, this invest- 
ment would now be worth £133. How does 
that sound ? 

Although this figure relates to the past, 
many factors which have contributed to 
the buoyancy of income and capital in 
recent years are still present. At the same 
time investors must remember that these 
Units, in common with the underlying 
equity securities, are subject to falls as well 
as rises in Stock Exchange values. 

NOW here is a new way to save — a mew 
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A sensible plan for saving in the 


‘BANK-INSURANCE’ 
Group of Unit Trusts 


START YOUR SAVE-AND-PROSPER 
PLAN NOW! 
Starting a Save-and-Prosper Plan is simplicity itself: 
The Trust’s Managers will send you a Banker’s 
order form. 


You complete this form for regular monthly deposits 

of £1 or multiples of £1. 

Additional units will then be bought for you regularly 
and automatically at the purchase price prevailing when 
each payment is received. 

* Noworry! No fuss! You can leave the scheme as easily 
as you enter it, but just see how your savings grow! 
N.B. To get your Save-and-Prosper Pian off to a good start, 
make an initial purchase of units — as many as you like! 
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o IN ‘CONSOLBITS’ 







Complete the coupon and post it today in an unsealed envelope 
(2d. stamp please) for full details of how to Save-and- Prosper. 


To the Managers: ’ 22/9/59 J 
*‘BANK-INSURANCE’ GROUP OF UNIT TRUSTS, 
30, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Please send me without obligation heady details of your 
Save-and-Prosper Plan for * Consolbits’ 





way to prosper! Start investing regularly in ini 





‘Consolbits’ the easiest way — the ‘ Save- 





and-Prosper ’ way through your Bank. i Address 


8-9-59 


WITH TOTAL FUNDS EXCEEDING £49,000,000 
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THIS MAN’S 


JUDGEMENT... 


It is not important to know precisely what the man in 
the picture is doing. Go into any modern factory and 
you will find people like him at the control panels. 
What is important is that he has never mattered more. 
His judgement is the critical factor in today’s industrial 
processes. 
In an age when industry is developing faster than ever before, each 
year sees some great technological advance. More and more 
processes mechanized; new techniques needing new machines to 
make things better and cheaper. 
In ail this fast-changing pattern one factor remains constant and 
vitally important—the skill and experience of the men who watch 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED 


This is Broadsheet No. 15 from the City of Steel 


the dials and move the levers. On their judgement depends the 
quality of the product. 

Nowhere is this more important than in a highly competitive 
industry like steel. Modern high-speed production methods mean 
that steel’s need for craftsmanship is greater than ever. 


CITY OF STEEL 

The man in the picture is in fact helping to make tinplate in the 
City of Steel, tinplate that will go-all over the world. Quality is 
important; so is price. On his skill and efficiency depends a very 
great deal: the weight of The Steel Company of Wales’ contribution 
to Britain’s essential export markets—markets that affect directly 
the food we eat, the clothes we wear, our standards of living. This 
man’s judgement is vital. 
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Homes For Heroes 


By KATHERINE WHITEHORN 


’ HEN we build,’ said Ruskin, ‘let us think 
W that we build for ever.” One of the specula- 
tive builders at the New Homes Show last week 
had pinned this edifying remark up above his 
stall; in that setting, it was an appalling thought. 
The Central Hall, Westminster, was appropriately 
divided for the show into a large number of 
cramped little boxes. Each showed architectural 
drawings in violent perspective, suggesting a 
$20,000 residential lot in California Heights, and 
photographs of intensely ordinary suburban 
villas—both representing the same houses. Fifteen 
thousand of them were actually for sale. 

Every stall offered copious handouts. ‘Bril- 
liantly designed by a team of young architects! 
Years ahead in design and construction!’ sang 
one, of a building without central heating. An- 
other listed five sales items only: ‘Partially land- 
scaped front garden; no road charges; insulating 
blanket in roof space: point for immersion heater; 
point for refrigerator.. One firm, and one only, 
had designed an all-electric house with double 
glazing, underfloor heating, and convincing 
statistics on low running costs: its price was no 
more than others in the same area. 

One or two accessories were also on show: a 
coloured photograph for a waste-disposal unit 
showed a busty brunette hanging over it in an 
advanced state of rapture, as, presumably, the 
body of her blackmailer was flushed away to 
eternity; a totem-pole of house names showed 
Gothic lettering on rustic pine: The Cedars, 
Treetops, La Tour. 

Around the stalls the prospective buyers 
wandered like children at a fair, wondering how 
far the pennies would stretch. Most were young 
couples aching for a real, detached, permanent, 
mortgaged home of their own. 5 

An electrician’s wife from Kent was quite sure 
what she wanted most. ‘A big kitchen, she said. 
That's the first thing. Insulation? Oh, I don't 
know about all that.’ 

‘We'd like a three-bedroomed house,’ her 
husband explained. ‘But it’s a question of what 
we can afford.’ If their money would only buy 
a two-bedroomed house, it seemed, they would 
have one child instead of two. 

Another couple, looking for anything up to 
£3,500 in greater London, had reached a state of 
controlied hysteria. ‘We know it’s short-sighted 
not to have built-in cupboards and proper heating 
and things, they said. But it’s a choice between 
having a house and not having a house, for us. 
They won't Jet you specify—well, it's a seller's 
market, isn’t it?’ It certainly is, in the London 
area—except that it is even more of a seller’s 
market for anyone with land. Within fifteen miles 
of central London there is no land at all; further 
Out, it costs at least £1,000 a plot. 

A sad-looking man leaned over an information 
desk. ‘Is there anything. at £1,500-£1,800, Lon- 
don?’ he asked forlornly. The girl flicked through 
her records. ‘Basingstoke?’ she suggested without 
much hope. 

Another man in the same predicament was 
stumping morosely from stall to stall, looking for 
& London house as cheap as the one he had just 


sold on the South Coast. ‘They call it contempor- 
ary, he said darkly. ‘Open plan. Saves money on 
the inner walls, if you ask me.” 

Of open plan, or genuine contemporary, there 
was almost none. A good many houses, however, 
had made some attempt to link one reqom with 
another to give an effect of space—one of the 
few hopeful trends. One large firm had designed 
a most attractive house with glass panels which 
enabled the sink-bound housewife to keep an eye 
on the kids at the telly. 

‘It’s called the TV house,’ the salesman ex- 
plained. ‘It’s a gimmick really. We put three or 
four of them on an estate of fifty ordinary ones— 
people come to see this, and we sell them the others. 
No, I wouldn't say styles had changed much since 
before the war—oh, we do put a bit of weather- 
boarding on the outside and things like that. 

His firm does at least go in for insulation—a 
subject on which many builders seem as luke- 
warm as their clients are going to be. Chimneys 
are often placed on outside walls to ensure maxi- 
mum heat loss; pipes are trained up outside walls 
to satisfy the plumbers’ union; there were plenty 
of houses in the show costing well over £5,000 
which had no central heating at all. 

‘It’s fantastic, said a woman architect, her 
nerve ends rasped by almost everything she saw. 
‘There's hardly a single house here that isn’t 
thirty years out of date by American or continen- 
tal standards. I suppose they do all have inside 
lavatories?’ she turned belligerently to a salesman. 

‘Oh, you people.” he said testily. “You come 
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here and you tell us how to design this and how 
to design that; but all these things cost more. The 
price land is, you have to keep cost to the mini- 
mum or people wouldn't be able to afford houses 
at all.” He thought he had a good argument 
against central heating; he didn’t realise—perhaps 
fortunately—that he had an equally good argu- 
ment against baths. 

On the evidence of this show, it looks as if the 
‘design’ powers of council planning committees 

uld well be scrapped. The meanest houses rear 
their ugly roofs without hindrance; it is only the 
enterprising designs that run into trouble. 
‘Ribbon development’ has become a dirty word— 
but this only means that the development is tied 
in a graceless bow and called an ‘estate’: the 
effect is the same. The rules obviously don’t work; 
without them, original designs would at least have 
an occasional chance to set a good example. 
Technical standards, on the other hamd, could be 
stepped up: more national requirements on brick 
quality, insulation, plumbing positioning, would 
be all to the good. But how to make better use of 
our diminishing space remains the overwhelming 
problem. 

We are an overcrowded island, and sooner or 
later something will have to be done about this 
thing of Inner Space. We could cram everyone 
into towering blocks of flats—but mothers above 
the fourth floor won't let Bobby go out to play. 
We could give up the idea of trees, grass and 
agriculture altogether. We could emigrate, or kill 
off half the population, or all the speculative 
builders; we could live underground, or in tents, 
or just stand. Obviously the best answer is a 
compromise: near-the-ground living that isn’t 
only on-the-ground living. But of this, at the 
Homes Show, there was scarcely a sign. 


Dr. Hill and Mr. Gladstone 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


APER has had his full say in the Spectator 
fy his preferences between the parties and 
I, if I may say so, also had my say a little time 
before. It was my verdict that, while the argu- 
ment between the parties was tolerably evenly 
balanced and while I disliked the extreme rigidity 
of the two-party system, yet on the whole I would 
prefer a Conservative to a Socialist Government 
over the next years. I set this out for the record 
so that readers may know where I stand. I do not 
here wish either to repeat the argument or to 
demand agreement with it. 

Mrs. Wyndham Goldie, the assistant head of 
BBC Television Talks, told adult education 
workers on September 6 that of all programmes 
on television the party political broadcasts are 
the most unpopular. It is not surprising. The 
politicians still have time to retrieve themselves, 
but all the preliminary skirmishing of the election 
campaign has been at a level so low that it is hard 
to see how anyone could be interested to follow 
it on television or anywhere else. Whether summit 
talks and visits from American Presidents will in 
the end prove a good thing remains to be seen. 
There is at any rate a serious case for them, and 
it would be asking too much of Mr. Macmillan 
that he should not hope that they will work out 


to his electoral advantage. It would have been a 
little more dignified if he had found some other 
source than Disraeli for a quotation and if he had 
waited for somebody else to ask whether the 
credit for everything that had happened should 
not be given to him before he answered this 
debatable question so confidently himself. It 
would have been more helpful if he and the 
President could have had some real discussion 
about the issues of the day. Still, it would be 
ridiculous to complain that a Prime Minister on 
the eve of an election is thinking about his pros- 
pects and doubly ridiculous if he were to profess 
indifference. Mr. Macmillan is a politician who 
wants to win. We all know that. We accept it. 
But it is a different story when we come to the 
propaganda that has so far been issued. Mr. Colin 
Hurry. professes to show that the public is not 
keen on further nationalisation. He shows it, but 
the implication that, because the public is not 
keen on nationalisation, it is therefore keen on 
private enterprise in its present big-business form 
—take-over bids and all that—is wholly false 
What the worker is concerned about is how to 
live a free life within the large units for which he 
has to work—whether the units be of private 
enterprise or of nationalisation. He is against 
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The case of the contented customer 


When protection is needed for the goods you buy or sell, Reed 
can solve all your problems! Inexpensive corrugated fibre 
board cases, light in weight yet enormously strong, can be 
tailored-to-measure for products of all shapes and sizes. Here 
is one of the great variety of cases made by Reed Group com- 
panies—and made better because of 4 extra assets held in com- 
mon by each individual company in the Group. 


THE 4 EXTRA ASSETS ARE THESE :— 


REED EXPERIENCE The know-how of men who have pioneered 
many of the great advances of modern paper making. . . who 


THE SUN PAPER MILL CO. LTD. 
REED PAPER SALES LTD. 
MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD. 


ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD. (AYLESFORD, TOVIL AND BRIDGE MILLS) 
COLTHROP BOARD & PAPER MILLS LTD. 
REED CORRUGATED CASES LTD. * R. H. FILMER LTD. 

BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD. 


In association with Kimberly-Clark Ltd., makers of “Kleenex’’, “Kotex”, “Delsey” and ‘*Hi-Dri” products. 


THE REED PAPER GROUP HEAD OFFICE: 105 PICCADILLY - LONDON - W,1 


today make a vast range of paper and paperboard products, 
from wrapping papers to fibre board cases, printing papers to 
pitch-fibre piping, horticultural packs to laminated plastics, 
paper sacks to all types of cartons. 

REED RESEARCH Exhaustive market and scientific research both 
at Group and company levels. 

REED RESOURCES The great modern machines and abundant 
raw materials which make it possible to standardise quality and 
“deliver the goods” in any quantity. 

REED INITIATIVE Each Reed company is free to think and act for 
itself and for you the customer. 


“YOU profit from the initiative of each Company 
backed by the resources of the Group”’ 


THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD. 
JOHN HENRY & CO. LTD. 
REED CARTONS LTD. 


THE KEY ENGINEERING CO, LTD. HOLOPLAST LTD. 
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EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD. 
E. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD. 
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further nationalisation in so far as it is irrelevant. 
He sees nothing to be gained out of substituting a 
gigantic Tweedledum for a gigantic Tweedledee, 
but that does ‘not mean that he is particularly 
enthusiastic about the gigantic Tweedledee. 

Yet Mr. Hurry’s conclusions, if tendentiously 
presented, are at any rate based upon facts and 
statistics. That is more than can be said for Dr. 
Charles Hill’s television performance. This pic- 
ture—the picture of the contrast between kind 
Uncle Private Enterprise, thinking of nothing but 
the welfare of his workers, and _ soulless 
Nationalisation, not content to expel the worker 
from his home but chasing his poor dog out into 
the bargain—only made sense on the assumption 
—an assumption also made by the comic strip 
which Central Office has issued under the name of 
Form—that the average voter is a moron. One is 
tempted to agree with Mr. Morgan Phillips's 
condemnation of Dr. Hill’s performance as 
‘reaching a new low,’ until one remembers the 
Bank rate scare, and OHMS on the envelopes, 
and recollects that the competition for such a 
title is keen. It would be perhaps best to wait until 
the election is over before finally awarding the 
first prize in such a competition. One cannot be 
certain what the Central Offices of either party 
are capable of until they have really tried. 

Yet let us not miss the real point. It is obviously 
not true that misrepresentation, vulgarity and 
triviality at an election are novelties. It is ob- 
viously not true that these are vices that have 
come in with democracy and universal franchise. 
We used indeed to tell ourselves the reverse, and 
with the possible exception of 1918 and Lloyd 
George, it is probably true that electioneering 
after universal male franchise had virtually come 
in 1884 was on a higher level than it had been 
before. No one can pretend that the candidates 
at Eatanswill were on a higher moral plane than 
Dr. Hill, or that there was anything especially 
edifying about the Duchess of Devonshire kissing 
the babies at the Westminster election. On the 
other hand in the Midlothian campaign Gladstone 
did talk about something serious. He talked about 
Turks murdering Bulgarians and asked people to 
vote to stop that happening. He did not seek their 
votes by telling them that he would give them 
some of their own money in order to help them 
fill in their own spare time. 

The important truth is that, until radio came, 
electioneering fell into two parts. There were the 
candidates in the constituencies, who went about 
kissing the babies and kept the day-to-day elec- 
tioneering practices on a fairly low level. There 
were the leaders of parties who stood above the 
personal fray, who made a few set speeches on 
policy-—at first only in the House of Commons, 
at a later date in the great halls of the country. 
Only a minority heard them. The majority was 
content to read them verbatim, without headlines 
and without pictures. The obvious difference 
today is that the leader can appear through tele- 
vision in every home. The results of this are that 
it no longer much matters what the candidate 
does in his constituency; the babies, to tell the 
truth, do not greatly mind if they are kissed or 
not. On the other hand the party leaders and 
party organisers have now to supply the personal 
touch which could previously be left to the in- 
dividual candidate. But they have to supply it to 
ten million people at once—to supply that ghastly 
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synthetic geniality which the mass medium de- 
mands—to be Wilfred Pickles and Mr. Gladstone 
rolled into one. 

The combination of qualities is not a common 
one. Up to the present it has been discovered, if 
at all, only it seems in one man—a surprising and 
Ominous exception—in Mr. Khrushchev. Human 
nature being what it is, there must be a good deal 
of clowning and triviality in political life. So long 
as the clowning and triviality were confined to 
the local candidates, and the national leaders 
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talked what they at any rate believed to be sense, 
it was a fair division of labour and no great harm 
was done. But this new utopia, in which, to 
parody Plato, Ministers must be clowns and 
clowns must be Ministers, I find, I confess, a de- 
pressing place. There is only one remedy—that 
the public should go on strike and turn off their 
television sets when a party political broadcast 
is announced. I am delighted to learn from Mrs. 
Wyndham Goldie that that is what they are doing. 
It is the best news that we have had since the war. 


Biarritz Notebook 


By CYRIL RAY 


T the Spanish end of the international bridge 
i’ Hendaye, half an hour down the coast 
from here, there was a dazzlingly new Spanish 
flag a-flutter, specially to catch Sefior Castiella’s 
eye as the Sud-Express whisked him back, on 
Sunday night, to lay his diplomatic successes at 
his master’s feet. General Franco had done him 
the honour of coming almost to the frontier—to 
the Palacio Real at San Sebastian—to welcome 
him, as well he might: his foreign minister has 
been hobnobbing where Spain was once cold- 
shouldered, and Spain is pretty nearly as respect- 
able a member of Western society as Italy and 
Western Germany, without having had to submit 
to any such disagreeable forms of purification as 
they had to. No doubt General Franco is hoping 
—in the intervals of wishing that Hitler and 
Mussolini could see him now—that it will all help 
to soothe the savage breasts of his political 
opponents. That there are plenty of Spaniards 
who have still good reason to be grateful to the 
regime you can see on any night at the smarter 
of the two casinos here (this corner of France has 
been fashionable among Spaniards since the 
Empress Eugénie’s time), or at the most splendid 
restaurants, where handsome hard-faced men, 
tailored to a turn, the glitter of their single eye- 
glasses outshone by their wives’ blazingly authen- 
tic emeralds, wash down truffled goose-liver 
paté from the Landes with Latour 1950. 

a * & 

The smuggling season is about to reopen in 
these parts where, as Michelin’s green guide puts 
it, ‘entre douaniers et contrebandiers se poursuit 

une lutte sportive qui demande astuce, 
patience, agilité et résistance.’ The date of the re- 
opening of the season depends on the fact that 
the French-Basque appetite for touron, a sort of 
marzipan, and gdteau Basque, which is an almond 
tartlet, as well as for truite aux amandes (trout is 
plentiful in the mountain streams) requires more 
almonds than are grown on this side of the 
Pyrenees, and so there is a roaring trade in 
Spanish green almonds, which are brought over 
the frontier when they are ready, to avoid the 
French import and the Spanish export duties. But 
there is an all-the-year-round trade in German 
cameras which (if I understand it right) are bought 
in France by French tourists, sold at a loss in 
Spain for the foreign currency their government 
forbids them to buy, and then smuggled back to 
France to be sold at a profit to French tourists 
to take back again to Spain. Spare parts for the 
Mercedes cars run by rich Spaniards leave 
Bayonne labelled for South-American ports and 


are landed round the corner at Pasajes, near San 
Sebastian. The dollars thrown around at the 
American bases in Spain are spent on transistors 
smuggled from France—devices the purpose of 
which I have never understood, but which are so 
small that, a man in St. Jean de Luz told me with 
a wink, ‘I don’t need to tell you where the 
smugglers conceal them.’ There is a bar in 
Hendaye, spitting distance, merely, from the 
douane itself, where douaniers and contrebandiers 
are known to sip their aperitifs side-by-side, 
whether to keep a wary eye on each other or 
whether in the spirit of that /utte sportive, who can 
say? When I suggested to a local friend that we 
should drop in for a drink, the other evening, to 
see what we could see, he said, reproachfully, 
‘But there'll be nobody there today. No smuggling 
today, either. Basques are good Catholics: they 
wouldn’t smuggle on a Sunday.’ 
* > + 


The Duke of Windsor has just gone: Dame 
Margot and Jayne Mansfield (and her Mr. 
Hargitay) are expected any minute. Biarritz is as 
smart again as it used to be. If I were paying for 
the particular suite I have at the Miramar here, 
instead of being a grateful guest of the Commis- 
sariat Général au Tourisme, I'd have to find 
something like a tenner a day, full pension, and 
more still at the Palais, where a plaque in the 
lounge records that 

Mr. Henry Herbert Asquith 

fut nommé premier Ministre 

de l’Empire Britannique 

Dans ce Palais le 7 Avril 1908 

par sa Majesté Edouard VII. 
But along the coast, or just inland, places just as 
charming are infinitely cheaper. I hope to return 
to the Hotel du Trinquet at St. Etienne de 
Baigorry, a simple inn on a trout stream in the 
foothills of the Pyrenees, where the patron, doing 
the cooking himself for a wedding luncheon to 
which sixty had been invited and eighty had 
turned up proposing to dine as well and (like 
eighty Basque Jorrockses) to stay for breakfast, 
still had time to offer us jambon de Bayonne, 
truite aux amandes, duck with olives and a peach 
pudding, at something like a pound a head, in- 
cluding wine. Or Chez Margot, on the outskirts 
of St. Jean de Luz, where fish soup, piperade, 
grilled chicken with a paella of rice and local 
mussels, followed by fruit and gdteau Basque, 
costs 800 francs. Miss Mansfield and her Mr. 
Hargitay would be able to keep up her shape and 
his strength quite economically here, if they had 
to. 
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“X-rays” by Roy Nockolds 


The Inquiring Rays 


. The value of medical X-rays in diagnosis is incalculable. Over 25,000,000 pictures are made every 
‘ year, each revealing to expert eyes otherwise hidden internal conditions. 

Elaborate precautions are taken to ensure that patients and staff suffer no ill effects. Apparatus 
and X-ray tubes are designed to prevent unwanted radiation exceeding the recommendations of 
the International Commission on Radiological Protection. : 

Even so, continuous research is undertaken to widen the safety margin still further. From the 
Mullard Laboratories there now comes an outstanding development in the shape of two new X-ray 
tubes which reduce ‘off-beam’ radiation to only one-tenth of the recommended maximum level. 
This is far below that of previous tubes, so low, in fact, as to be a quite insignificant component 
of X-ray dosage. 

These ‘Guardian’ tubes, as they are known, are as efficient as they are safe. They are new and 
powerful weapons in man’s unceasing fight against disease. 


Technical Information Services Mullard Technical Information Services 
cover almost every field of electronics. If you have an applications problem, 
write to the address below. 
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Mullard Ltd., Technical Information Services, Mullard House, Torrington Place, London, W.C.1 
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Roundabout 


‘THE MAIN VALUE. of 
Farnborough, the Great 
Man of Aviation says, 


‘is that it impresses 
people with Air Power.’ 
It does, too. 


=a There is a 

a hugeness about 

it. The noise 

grips and ham- 

mers at the 

belly. The sky takes on sudden dimensions of 

depth, and has the blue, flashing cleanliness of 

an aquarium, making the ground a tawdry fair- 

ground business of tents and trampled ice-cream 
cartons. 


Aircraft rush silently in from either side of the 
field, roar into a handspring, and curl silently 
away again. They come in squads of four and 
seven and nine, the aerobatic squadrons of 
Fighter Command and the Fleet Air Arm. They 
have been called a ‘ballet of the air,’ but that 
isn't it. It's the Brigade of Guards, if you can 
imagine the Brigade marching up the wall and 
across the ceiling. 

The shapes are streamlined into symbols of 
themselves, like designs off contemporary wall- 
paper. Only an occasional one has an immediate 
rationality; a Hunter sprouting rockets and tanks 
and bombs as a’council house sprouts TV aerials; 
the Gnat lightweight fighter looking like some- 
thing bought as a kit of plastic parts and put to- 
gether in an evening. 

And, of course, it—and everything else on show 
—is for sale; that alone is the point of Farn- 
borough. A quarter of a million of the non- 
aeroplane-buying public may come to be 
impressed by Air Power, but they don’t even cover 
the cost of keeping the Show open the extra three 
days for them (so much for any idea of turning 
Farnborough into an international show—not 
while the British aircraft industry is still paying 
for it). But there also come eight thousand men in 
lightweight suits with kronor and escudos and 
pesetas and (O joy!) dollars to spend on Revolu- 
tionary Ideas. Farnborough is for them. 


For them, on terraces above the trampled ice- 
cream cartons, three long pavilions ofier a 
hundred different lunch and cocktail parties from 
which, with inscrutable politeness, they can watch 
the afternoon’s flying. And there (if they have 
picked the right party) the sales manager may lean 
across and suggest ‘just a short flip in our machine 
when the display’s over—nothing dramatic, just 
aride around. We've hired a bus—meet you at the 
bottom of the steps at four?’ 


By four-thirty there is only an occasional heli- 
copter crawling spiderishly about the sky making 
fretting noises. The men in lightweight suits poke 
knowledgeably at tyres and tailplanes and the bus 
driver stands by, hoping somebody invites him, 
too. They do. Ten minutes later Farnborough is 
a toy counter below and everybody is wandering 
about the cabin listening inscrutably to noise 
levels, peering inscrutably at the lavatory and 
g0ing forward, one at a time, to ask an inscrutable 


question of the pilots, The bus driver gets the idea 
and asks a question himself. 


Then the toys and the backyard of dingy toys, 
broken and beheaded from Ministry of Supply 
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tests, drift back below and ,everybody says his 
non-committal thanks to the pilot and sales 
manager. But the bus driver looks disgustedly at 
his bus and_ bursts out? ‘I’m not going to travel in 
one of them things no more. No wings.’ And the 
sales managers wish, for one wild moment, that 
it was all as simple as that and that he was the 
One with kronor or escudos or pesetas or (O joy!) 
dollars. 


Go Man, Go! 


By CLIVE BARNES 


HERE we are: we (and I am 
talking about ballet critics) sit 
around in gloomy theatres for 
eternal years, getting a shine on 
our pants, a crick in our necks 
and a pain round our hearts. 


YS \y We are waiting, as good- 
naturedly as only we know how, 


for something to happen, waiting for something 
to shout about. Now and again, being for the 
most part rosy-spectacled optimists, we let out 
the odd squeal of delight, but the belly-roar of 
approval is rare. Hold on to something, then, for 
here it comes: Jerome Robbins’s Ballet: USA 
is tremendous; it lives, it works, it’s about them, 
it’s about you, it’s about dancing, it’s about music, 
it’s one of the three most important ballet com- 
panies to visit Britain in thirty years. 

This company of twenty dancers was, however, 
the third (and last) of the ballet imports which 
made up the dance attractions of the Edinburgh 
Festival that ends tomorrow. Before the Ameri- 
cans arrived to restore their wilted faith, Festival 
visitors to what they laughingly call the Empire 
Theatre had had a hard, thin time of it. Their 
trials started during the first week with the advent 
of Les Ballets Babilée. Although I only saw the 
second of the two programmes this Paris-based 
company presented, it was enough to remind me 
that ballet is not really one of those things that 
they order better in France. Speaking strictly, it 
had little to offer other than its bright ideas, a few 
nubile nymphets of gaily undisciplined brilliance, 
and, of course, Jean Babilée himself. 

Nearly all French ballet, so far as I can, per- 
haps myopically, see, appears to be lamed from 
the start by academically styled choreography 
that is platitudinous, unexpressive, virtually inter- 
changeable from one ballet to the next, and bear- 
ing little relationship to either theme or music. 
Nevertheless, the French product is perversely in 
many ways more enterprising than its competitors; 
its themes are often more poetic, its ideas more 
compelling, its décors have for years been peer- 
less, and its dancers are nearly always real and 
interesting personalities. Unfortunately all that is 
not enough without the right choreography. 

Yet, true to French form, the dancers were 
often worth watching, especially Babilée, with his 
sullen eyes, hungry cheekbones and angry, taut 
muscles, dancing away in‘a sort of casual frenzy. 
Much the same as when he first danced in Britain, 
although sleeker, possibly, and definitely less 
snarling, his fantastic control is still there, but his 
technique looks a bit out of condition. Yet you 


only have to watch him do a slow cartwheel to 
recognise the presence of a dancer you will never 
quite see the like of again. Of the others, apart 
from the tall, wiry Gérard Ohn, the girls domin- 
ated. Claire Sombert, Josette Clavier, Iovanka 
Biegovitch and Catherine Verneuil made a quartet 
of Left Bank graces that all have, in varying 
degrees and shades, a quality of sex I never seem 
to see at Covent Garden, but perhaps I don’t look 
hard enough. 

I certainly had to look hard to spot the qualities 
of the Festival’s second dance visitors, the 
National Ballet of Finland. At first glance they 
looked like a drearily provincial troupe, sadly out 
of their league in an international festival. At 
second glance they still looked like that. But this 
company, the infant of Scandinavian ballet 
founded a mere thirty-eight years ago, has one 
priceless virtue: its dancers have a natural, 
Russian-like feeling and enthusiasm for the dance, 

The three programmes given by the Finns 
Showed a handful of good dancers (notably its 
ballerina Doris Lainé, whose technique could 
fairly coruscate in the right light, a versatile 
character dancer Heikki Virtsi, and a young, 
Leningrad-trained boy; Leo Ahonen) together 
with a couple of goodish ballets. Probably the 
most interesting was a ‘reconstruction’ by George 
Gé of Fokine’s L’Epreuve d’ Amour, the choreo- 
grapher’s last masterpiece, and not seen in Britain 
for nearly twenty years. Without knowing the 
original I cannot say how accurate the revival was, 
but most of my elders and betters seem to give it 
their seal of approval. An innocent-eyed piece 
of chinoiserie about a coolie’s strategem to win a 
rich mandarin’s daughter, it had a lot of (you 
know) charm that refused to be dispersed even by 
a not very appropriate use of Mozart music. 

The Finns—as might be expected—are alone in 
Scandinavian ballet in revealing a strong Russian 
influence, in such things as the men’s partnering. 
It was to Russia that they owed their other interest- 
ing work, Lavrovsky’s production of Giselle. 
Based on his splendidly revolutionary Bolshoi 
version (the only version any company of sense 
would include in its_repeftory) it had a lot to 
recommend it. But although its heart was in the 
right place, the ballet looked tatty round the edges 
and the dancers were not mature enough artisti- 
cally to bring out its full value. Over the other 
ballets given, common Christian charity must 
draw a veil. The general impression left was of 
insufficiently trained dancers of basic quality in 
ballets of only mediocre interest. However, it 
would be my guess that if the Finns cared to bring 
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The first installation of LEO in any firm in heavy industry is at the Corby works of 


Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited. 





The answer for which you can press may be the pay calculations for 8,600 workpeople. 
LEO deals with time pay, piece work, bonuses, deductions—compulsory and voluntary— 


and all the rest of it. Just press for the answer. 





The home of the LEO electronic digital But more, Stewarts and Lloyds, side by side with office tasks, are using LEO for 


computer at Corby. , : : , : : AM: , ? 
engineering design calculations required in stressing steam-pipe installations in mammoth 





power-stations. These are now done in a few minutes, saving a mathematician a week’s 
work or more. And LEO checks its own figuring! 
The S & L practice of continuous modernisation enables the employee to enjoy using his 
P ploy Joy using 


skill at the top of his form; all of which adds up to better service for the customer. Stewarts 











a and Lloyds are proud to belong to Britain’s steel industry, in which ‘private enterprise’ 
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jn a few foreign teachers and choreographers, in 
ien or fifteen years’ time they really would have 
something to show the world. 

And then came Robbins, but not without mis- 
adventure. On the day before the company was 
due to open, the aircraft carrying its scenery, 
props and costumes ditched in the Mediterranean, 
and the Americans found themselves in Edinburgh 
with nothing but practice clothes, scores and 
themselves. Deterred but undaunted, they put on 
their programme with such costumes as they 
could rustle up from Edinburgh’s shops, and 
a stage bare enough to gladden Brecht’s most 
Brechtian disciple, all introduced by Mr. Robbins 
with a brave grin and remarks like: ‘Here we 
should use a Ben Shahn drop showing TY 
antenne.” 

The four-part programme was danced in 
American without translation. Robbins, who 
apart from directing this company is also asso- 
ciate director of what is in effect America’s great 
national ballet, has recognised that America not 
only possesses in its jazz-dancing an indigenous 
dance idiom, but that this and the American 
character have given its classic ballet an individual 
flavour and style. On the technical level that is 
what is offered by Ballets: USA. But that is only 
where the importance of the company starts. These 
twenty splendid, soloist-rank dancers are, with 
their unified style, a perfectly tuned instrument 
for Robbins’s choreography, yet it is the ballets 
themselves that matter. 

Moves is ‘a ballet in silence,’ a human analysis 
of dance movements, chaste of atmosphere and 
alive with the motive power of dancers. It has a 
ritualistic beginning and ending. In between, the 
patterns of geometric movement play across the 
stage, highlighted by the unresolved fragments of 
human relationships that constantly emerge and 
dissolve. It’s fascinating. In Afternoon of a Faun 
Robbins has taken the Debussy music and 
Mallarmé poem, and created an impression of 
two dancers, like sybaritic demi-gods, stroking 
their emotions in the narcissistic atmosphere of a 
ballet class. N.Y. Export, Op. Jazz is a distillation 
of his musical West Side Story and his earlier 
Auden ballet Age of Anxiety. Set to a symphonic 
swing score, the beatnik generation grope for con- 
tact, struggle for identity and kick all hell out of 
themselves. Rounding it off is The Concert, a 
crazily zany ballet about an audience’s reveries 
to Chopin, that gets all of the three jokes in the 
New Yorker, spins them round a few times and 
knocks you sick with laughter. 

Asa stylist Robbins is fresh and original. Simple 
gestures of the wrist, a flexing of the torso, a 
sinewy flick of the body, a slightly off-beat read- 
ing of the standard classic vocabulary—the man’s 
whole ballet language comes out as though no one 
else had ever danced before. These ballets, won- 
derfully staged yet seen without the tarting-up 
benefits of décor and costumes, were startling and 
true. On Monday the company come south to 
Open a week’s engagement at the Piccadilly 
Theatre in London, and later I hope to say some- 
thing more about Robbins. 

So there you have the Edinburgh Festival dance 
Scene—two misses and one hit. Is this good 
enough? Were the companies chosen really care- 
fully? Had a representative of the Festival 
Management seen the French and Finnish com- 
Panies before they engaged them? For that matter 
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had they seen the Americans? I wonder. I won- 
der also whether this apparently indiscriminate 
policy of inviting visiting fire-brigades to make up 
the Festival is necessarily the best. Last year they 
tried out the seemingly worthwhile, but financially 
disastrous, experiment of producing twelve com- 
pletely new ballets with a specially organised 
company. Possibly this is what they should do 
again. I missed that Festival, but by a coincidence 
one of the ballets first created then, Andrée 
Howard's La Belle Dame sans Merci, happened to 
be produced at Covent Garden last week. This 
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weak-kneed, indeterminate work had me day- 
dreaming half-way through of a time I went to 
a concert with an American friend. In an interval 
we talked to one of my more effusive acquain- 
tances, and afterwards the American said with 
mild interest: ‘I guess that’s one of your London 
queers.’ When he was told that this was anything 
but so, he replied: ‘God! what must your queers 
be like!’ I guess that in La Belle Dame sans Merci 
Covent Garden did not pick one of Edinburgh's 
flops—but God! what must their flops have been 
like! 


Away 


By ALAN BRIEN 


The Thrie Estaites. (Assembly 
Hall.) — Cock-a-Doodle 
Dandy. (Lyceum.) 

Tus is the last week of the 
latest Edinburgh Festival. 
Thirteen has not been a lucky 
number for the dramatic critics, 
. exiled here in the sleepy, 
sweltering North while a new theatrical 
season explodes its nightly salvoes south of the 
border. This year there is more drama in Edin- 
burgh’s streets than in its theatres. There has not 
been one play which was new and good and also 
peculiar to the spot; no dramatic equivalent to 
the Swedish space-opera Aniara which set the 
music critics duelling in the foyer. 





In the official theatre programme The Thrie 
Estaites alone has the same stature; and it is 400 
years old. Sir David Lindsay’s satire is a master- 
piece, and a masterpiece only to be seen in Edin- 
burgh. It is also propaganda—a flailing swingeing 
cat-o’-nine-tails biting into the fat rump of the 
Church. It is an indecent assault which might 
have brought its author to the stake. In Germany, 
in Geneva, at the court of King Henry VIII, the 
Reformation had already gained control of the 
State machine—though even here anti-Catholi- 
cism had its dangers. (In the words of Michael 
Flanders’s witty and erudite monologue from the 
superbly entertaining Scottish edition of the 
Flanders-Swann show, At The Drop of a Kilt— 
‘Master Kydd, we need a song to celebrate the 
Nationalisation of the Monasteries. It’s a very 
important occasion—though if the King offers 
you one, don’t accept. Because if Bloody Mary 
gets in they'll only be de-nationalised.’) 

But Scotland was still a province of Rome and 
the year that Lindsay's play was first performed 
it was decreed that any argument against the 
authority of the Pope should be a capital crime. 
Sir David, MP, court poet and diplomat, gaily 
defied all the threats of excommunication and 
execution with a jovial, brutal self-confidence. 
When the heresy-hunting Cardinal Beaton was 
murdered as he himself had murdered many a 
theological revolutionary, Lindsay buried him in 
a laconic couplet : 

Though the deed was foully done, 

The loon was weill away. 
His play sustains the same tough, grave-digger’s 
humour illuminated with flourishes of simple, 
splendid, humanistic poetry. 


Sympathetically edited down from its original 
Oberammergau length by Robert Kemp, re- 
inforced and underlined by Cedric Thorpe 
Davies's vigorous music, and directed with single- 
minded passionate conviction by Tyrone Guthrie, 
The Thrie Estaites might be making its first 
appearance in Edinburgh. It is the audience, with 
its pale faces and drab clothes and mealy-mouthed 
whispers, which seems an anachronism. The open 
Stage is riotous with life. Every bystander seems 
to have been personally directed and rehearsed 
in his individual gesture. And the action swells 
and rolls and breaks over us in a masterly rhythm 
with great explosions of violence followed by 
sudden, soft lulls of quietness. Forgotten abuses 
seem Once more burning injustices. The one word, 
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‘heresy,’ murmured by a cardinal casts a charnel 
chill over the rowdy, jostling crowds. Only Dame 
Sensualitie and handmaids are not securely in 
period—they seem a little too Edinburgh-tea- 
shop-refined for scarlet whores. But the three 
vices, led by the gargoyle Duncan Macrae, are 
marvellously epicene parasites. George Davies's 
lost, silly, plundered Poor Man, and Roddy 
McMillan’s fleshy, flashy, sclerotic Bishop are a 
brilliant pair of opposites. And in John Cairney, 
Tom Fleming and Andrew Keir, the champions 
of humanity and justice and the commonweal, 
Mr. Guthrie has found virile, handsome heroes 
such as often dominate a Western film but are too 
rare on a West End stage. The Thrie Estaites is 
only superficially anti-Church. Its final message is 
a justification of the existence of a power beyond 
Kings and Popes—‘What is a King? Noght but 
ane officer, says Divine Correction, ‘I am ane 
judge.’ 

In Cock-a-Doodle Dandy O’Casey, too, is out 
to scare the cassock off the priesthood. But he 
seems oddly unsure what he will find underneath 
the fancy dress—less than a man or more than a 
demon? His bog village of Nyadnanave is a 
haunted battlefield where strange, supernatural 
powers wrestle for the souls of men. All the farcical 
byplay of old-fashioned pantomime—geysers of 
smoke, glowing whiskey bottles, acrobatic scenery, 
dancing animals, trick furniture—are weapons in 
an unholy comic war. Father Domineer (Patrick 
Magee) is God's angry, implacable, English- 
vowelled drill-sergeant. A monstrous, life-sized 
Cock (danced by Berto Pasuka) is the mascot of 
the poor and the passionate, the proud and pitiful. 
The troops are enrolled by sex rather than by 
class, rather as though O’Casey had transferred his 
propaganda allegiance from the Red Prussian to 
the White Goddess. All the women are good by 
light of nature. All the men are evil by darkness 
of doctrine. In the end, the Church wins and 
drives out of sacred Ireland the priestesses of 
love and passion and charity. 

Staged by George Devine with tireless roust- 
about zest, the battle is almost always picturesque 
and comical. O’Casey, like a drunken wordsmith, 
has forced his gaudy rhetoric on everyone in- 
discriminately. The red-hot phrases pour endléssly 
out of his forge, pile up on the stage, and overflow 
into the auditorium, burning and _ branding 
wherever they touch. In the second act, when the 
women in cheap fancy dress with beckoning eyes 
and gurgling laughter, flaunting legs and swirling 
hair, encircle and ensnare the dull, frightened old 
men, the play blossoms beyond eloquent farce. 
Joan O'Hara, Etain O'Dell and Pauline Flanagan, 
with their vivid physical presence and _ their 
strange giggling cameraderie, suggest that O’Casey 
is going to reveal his alternative to the Church. 
But the moment passes. The smoke blows away. 
The houses cease their rock and roll. And O’Casey 
returns to his old-fashioned priest-teasing and 
kulak-baiting as though he had not noticed the 
flames of genius which sprouted from his silver 
old head. 

The men are not nearly so well played as the 
women, Patrick Magee’s priest has the right 
hysterical undertone to his aggressive fanaticism. 
J. G. Devlin creeps craftily inside the role of the 
shrivelled Tartuffe of the backwoods. But the 
rest are little more than competent—perhaps 
reflecting the indecision of the author about their 
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roles rather than any lack of technique in the 
actors. There is one more important part played 
on one note of creaking incoherence by Wilfrid 
Lawson. This old sea captain may be meant to be 
an average sensual man caught between fear of 
the Church and love of Life. It is hard to be sure, 
so persistently does Mr. Lawson’ swallow 
O’Casey’s words like a series of suppressed belches. 

Most reviews of O’Casey contain the phrase 
*. . . but, of course, despite these weaknesses, his 
incomparable language,’ etc. I feel that too often 
the language is the weakness. O’Casey is too 
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eloquent. What his play needs is a few ideay 
plainly expressed and dramatically worked 
through. Words are the alcohol of the Irish— 
though, of course, so is alcohol. If only O’Casey 
would swear off the thesaurus for a few months 
he might be able to give birth to that masterpiece 
which has continually been threatened, but never 
delivered, since Juno and the Paycock. He might 
do worse than drop in on The Thrie Estaites 
to see how anti-clericalism could be turned into 
poetry in the days when it was dangerous to 
attempt it. 


Limitations of Space 


By DAVID CAIRNS 


THE thirteenth Edinburgh Fes- 
tival has a curious air of am- 
biguity about it. This is not a 
Morningside way of saying that 
in the Stockholm version of A 
Masked Ball the king is a 
queen, but refers to the con- 
trasts of perfunctoriness and 
imagination in the choice of festival fare. When 
the Lord Provost introduces the official pro- 
gramme with some really rich humbug about 
‘Edinburgh as a gracious hostess,’ ‘despite the 
financial difficulties inherent in a venture of this 
nature, ‘idealism and integrity, and ‘Emerson 
was of the opinion that it was never in the power 
of any man or community to call the Arts into 
being,’ we might well conclude that, in the immor- 
tal words of Walter Mitty, ‘coreopsis has set 
in. 





But in the second week at least the Festival 
sat up and jerked into life with spasms of alarm- 


‘ingly international vigour. There was the first 


performance outside Sweden of Karl-Birger 
Blomdahl’s space opera Aniara; and on the pre- 
vious evening there was Colin Davis’s superb con- 
cert with the London Mozart Players. I cannot 
remember a better performance of a Stravinsky 
work than Mr. Davis’s of the Danses Con- 
certantes, a masterpiece of the 1940s which seems 
to include the whole of The Rake’s Progress by 
implication. Mr. Davis brings out, as few con- 
ductors do, that physical quality of humour and 
musical practical-joking which is one of the 
qualities that make Stravinsky a true heir of the 
eighteenth century, and which is largely ignored 
in modern performances of both classical and 
neo-classical works; but he combines it, and 
impeccable rhythmic poise, with an unusual 
beauty of melodic line (and Danses Concertantes 
is a living refutation of the charge that Stravinsky 
has no power of melody) and an exact placing of 
sonorities that delight the sense with their in- 
credible freshness. The same complete grasp of 
the constituents of style was shown even more 
remarkably in a tremendous performance of the 
‘Jupiter’ Symphony. It is for such things: that 
composers write and festivals exist. 

Aniara, performed with intense conviction by 
the Stockholm Royal Opera, has had a rather 
wary and lukewarm reception in Edinburgh. I 
cannot agree with this. Of course it has flaws, 
but they do not matter too much, Some of them 


are inherent in the opera’s setting—the journey of 
a ‘spaceship, carrying eight thousand men and 
women to Mars from an annihilated Earth, which 
is accidentally steered off course and condemned 
to voyage through endless void. The source is an 
epic by the Swedish poet Harry Martinson, who 
uses the fate of the Aniara as ‘a pretext for pre- 
senting a vision of our own day and age,’ in the 
course of his story examining many facets of 
human society: blindly unswerving totalitarian 
regimes, mushroom sprouting of religious sects, 
the rise of new totems, the huge weight of habit, 
the adaptability of the species and the stubborn, 
imperious instinct of joy (embodied in the Papa- 
geno-like figures of Sandon the fool and Daisi 
Doody the dancing girl), the nostalgia for a lost 
earthly paradise, the despair, the recognition that 
they are ‘of a race which demanded everything 
and got it, the blank immensity of death—all the 
commonplaces of allegory whose meaning science 
fiction has boosted into a brand-new literature of 
ideas. 

In choosing from this mass of material Blom- 
dahl’s librettist, Erik Lindegren, has. sometimes 
fallen between two stools. We get just enough 
glimpses of certain themes to want to see more. 
The existence of a dictatorship on board the 
Aniara is touched on but not fully explored; 
Isagel, the woman pilot who symbolises ‘abstract 
beauty,’ remains a shadowy figure, but her danc- 
ing monopolises the stage during most of two 
scenes. Another criticism to which Aniara is open 
is that the dramatic tension of the first act sags 
in the second. In the first we get the imposing 
choral lament for earth which man, the ‘King of 
Ashes,’ has destroyed; the racy midsummer eve 
celebrations of the passengers which are suddenly 
interrupted when the Aniara is thrown off course; 
the beautiful monologue of the chief astronomer 
likening the ship’s progress to a ‘little bubble in 
the glass of God’s spirit’; and the scene in which 
Mima, a kind of mechanical Collective Uncon- 
scious that reflects impressions from remotest 
space and time, reveals to the horrified passen- 
gers (through tape recordings) a vision of the 
destruction of the cities of earth. By contrast, the 
second act is a Series of unconnected, static 
vignettes of the gradual decay and extinction of 
all life on board and a deepening twilight of 
futility which is shot through in fitful gleams by 
the vague discovery by a blind poetess and het 
followers that ‘the only universe they can gail 
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Grieg Peer Gynt suites Nos. 1 and 2 
The London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Basil Cameron 

ACL 54 





Elgar Variations on an original 
theme, Op. 36—‘Enigma’; 

Suite from the dramatic 
music of Purcell 

The London Symphony Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Malcolm Sargent 
ACL 55 








Haydn Concerto for trumpet and 
orchestra in E flat; 

Vivaldi Concerto for two trumpets 
and orchestra in C; } 
Purcell Tune and air for trumpet | 
and orchestra in D; Voluntary for | 
two trumpets in C; Trumpet 
voluntary in D; Sonata for trumpet 
and strings in D 

The Unicorn Concert Orchestra 
conducted by Harry Dickson 

ACL-R 56 


NOW ONLY 1 GUINEA | 


Bach Cantata No. 11—Praise our 
God; Cantata No. 67—Hold in 
affection Jesus Christ; Jesu, joy of 
man’s desiring—from Cantata No. 147 
Ena Mitchell, Kathleen Ferrier, William 
Herbert, William Parsons 

with The Cantata Singers 

and The Jacques Orchestra 

conducted by Dr. Reginald Jacques 
ACL 52 





Ravel Daphnis et Chloé— ballet 
The Motet Choir of Geneva and 
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is in themselves.’ It has moving moments, but as 
the culminating half ofa drama in the theatre 
it comes as a falling-off. 

Yet, as a whole, and in the theatre, Aniara 
makes an assured and powerful impact. The situ- 
ations, like the music, may not develop in a tradi- 
tional operatic way, the characters may be 
depersonalised, and people’s reaction to events 
may be described in general rather than inéi- 
vidual terms; but it remains opera through,anid 
through, not transplanted oratorio. One can‘@nly 
think with amused pity of critics who make 
fun of names like Mima and Daisi Doody, as if 
the poet had chosen them precisely for their Eng- 
lish associations (the Swedes might as well retort 
—except that they would be too civilised to dream 
of doing so—that a piece of criticism was laugh- 
able because, say, ‘Cardus’ was Swedish for an 
old turnip). At a more adult level, I do not see 
how the appeal of the work can be seriously 
denied. Much has been made of the cosmic sym- 
bolism. But what gives Aniara its tremendous 
immediacy is that the setting of the symbol itself 
impinges pressingly on the listener’s imagination. 
Images of space travel and universal carnage are 
no longer remote; it only remains to see whether 
the one would be ready to salvage what was left 
from the other. Space becomes symbol not only 
of the ‘spiritual void’ through which modern man 
journeys but of the vast uncertainty which phy- 
sically overhangs the future of the race. Aniara 
seems to roe, with ail its faults, a strong and 
moving statement of this theme. To Blomdahl's 
distinguished and often beautiful music, and the 
other operas in Stockholm’s Edinburgh repertory, 
I shall come back next week. 
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If You Were the Only 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The World, the Flesh and the 
Devil. (Empire.)—Assault in 
Broad Daylight. (Cameo- 
Royal.)}—Port of Call, (Paris 
Pullman.) — The Devil’s 
Disciple. (Leicester Square 
Theatre.) 


Tue world is left intact but the people on it die; 
nuclear gas wipes out everyone, leaving the high- 
ways jammed with empty cars. (Question: where 
are the corpses?) In all America, three people are 
left alive. They might, of course, since their sur- 
vival is a matter of. chance, not hardiness, be any 
age between ten and ninety, and as revolting or 
as attractive as there are human variations; but as 
this is a film they are two handsome men and a 
beautiful blonde, the right ages, naturally, to set 
one another by the ears. The World, the Flesh and 
the Devil (director: Ranald MacDougall; ‘A’ 
certificate) sounds promising and starts promis- 
ingly; as if it might be, if not profound, at least 
original and—perhaps—metaphysically witty. 
Most of it was filmed in New York in the very 
early morning, so you have a real place looking 
quite unlike the way we are used to seeing it: an 
empty, echoing city that makes its own comments 
on the life that normally goes on there. 

But the three survivors of a lost world are like 
the old man in 1/984 who remembered nothing 
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EDINBURGH — WHITLEY BAY — 
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COLCHESTER — NORWICH — 
HULL — CRAWLEY 


Sunday, Sept. 20th 
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Bertrand Russell — Michael Foot 
Canon John Collins — John Horner 
Dr. Donald Soper — Victor Gollancz 


Followed by a March through Charing Cross Road 
Shaftesbury Avenue, High Holborn, Kingsway, 
The Strand, Fleet Street and Ludgate Hill to 
St. Paul's Cathedral. 
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from ‘before’ but trivialities. With the empty 
world about them, waiting to be re-woken by their 
energy and efforts, all they can do is behave like 
mild, but quite unironical, caricatures of their 
old selves: having picnics in the empty parks and 
gracious evenings in their (very separate) empty 
flats. Harry Belafonte is the Crichton on this 
desert island existence, who rigs up an all-electric 
New York again and establishes all the main ser- 
vices; Mel Ferrer the—by comparison—rather 
useless white man who turns up to upset the 
almost idyllic balance—if that is the word for a 
sexual prickliness that has no real equivalent here 
—between him and the heroine, Inger Stephens, 
And so, with life at its most elemental, the con- 
tinuation or extinction of the human race is based 
on the question: Could a white woman, in any 
circumstances, mate with a coloured man? The 
ending provides no answer, just (after a bit of 
shooting) a fraternal handshake, and the human 
race (what’s left of it) walking off into the sky- 
scrapers, the problems. of procreation still 
unsettled. 


The Swiss film, dubbed into English, Assault in 
Broad Daylight (director: Ladislao Vajda; ‘X’ 
certificate), is, like so much else from Switzerland, 
fair to middling and little else. I am not very fond 
of films that use children to wring their elders’ 
withers, as even the same director’s sentimental 
charmer Marcelino Pan y Vino did, now I come 
to think of it, though in a very different (pious- 
whimsical) way. Here a small girl is used as bait 
to catch a sex killer—put to play in a garden he 
will probably pass, sent to walk alone through a 
dark wood he will wait for her in, chosen because 
she looks like his last victim—and the tension, 
particularly at the end, is pretty bad (or, if you 
like it, good). All very well to exonerate the 
detective because he got there in time. But sup 
pose he hadn't? The publicity for this rather 
ambiguously intentioned film says it has baen sug- 
gested that every child ought to see it. Our censor, 
mercifully, takes the opposite view and makes sure 
no child ever will. The notion that children should 
be prepared for the frightfulness of occasional 
adults seems about as sensible as the idea that a 
prod with a red-hot poker will stop them playing 
with fire and so burning the house down. 


At his best, Ingmar Bergman is depressing, ! 
find; at his worst, he leaves one limp with what 
can only be described by the untranslatable word 
noia: a mixture of boredom and irritation and 
melancholy distaste, a word that says, with admif- 
able compression. ‘Let me put my head in a sack 
and get away from it’—all of which feelings and 
attitudes I found aroused by Port of Call (‘X° cet 
tificate), an eleven-year-old piece about a lym 
phatic lump of a girl called Berit, who entirely 
lacks the marvellous animal exuberance of 
Sweden’s prize jolie-laide, Harriet Andresson; and 
her life and (rather incredible, seeing her) loves 
A film full of stylish grimaces and embryonic 
Bergmanisms, for stout-hearted students in search 
of something besides entertainment. 


“The Hecht-Hill-Lancaster production of Ti 
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Devil's Disciple (director: Guy Hamilton; ‘U’ 
certificate) is all that a film of a Shaw play 
shouldn’t be. It misses the spirit, the irony, much 
of the wit and almost every point of character; the 
emphasis is shifted until most of Shaw’s meaning 
is lost; the acting (except that of Sir Laurence 
Olivier and Harry Andrews) is unsuitable, feeble, 
or just terrible; and (what at all costs must be 
avoided with Shaw) it gives an impression of 
tediousness. Kirk Douglas and Burt Lancaster, 
both old favourites of mine, as the devil's disciple 
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You may belong to the school 
that believes that foreigners 
everywhere will understand 
English if you shout it suffi- 
ciently loudly, and sufficiently 


slowly. More probably, you 
back 


‘se 
(CF will come to England, 
after a holiday, keen to expand 


the two or three dozen words picked up from 
notice boards and menus into the ability to speak 
and understand with pleasure (unless, of course, 
the prospect of a holiday abroad had already im- 
pelled you to augment the BBC's foreign language 
programmes with evening classes, grammar books 









or recorded language lessons). 

Knowing how often I had been disillusioned 
by attempts to prepare for, or follow up, foreign 
visits—finding that whether one attended ‘live’ 
classes or tackled Hugo, the ugly head of the 
monster syntax reared itself as high as ever it did 
at schhool—I wondered whether the recorded les- 
son would make the task any easier. Nice to think 
that one might be able to learn German while 
lounging in the bath, weeding the garden or doing 
the washing-up. 

Again I have been disillusioned. No language 
can be learned without work. A little revision may 
be painless, but the donkey work with gramo- 
phone records is much the same as it ever was 
with Monsieur le professeur, or Herr Hugo. Re- 
sults, though, can be more satisfactory. Good 
language records should enable you to speak with 
some confidence, and in an accent recognisable to 
the inhabitants of the country, instead of the in- 
coherent mumble that is the usual result of three 
months’ work with a grammar and phrase book. 

The doyen of language-teaching record com- 
panies is, of course, the Linguaphone Institute. 
Most of its thirty-two different language courses 
are packed in neat carrying cases the size of a 
woman’s handbag (unless the student is compelled 
!0 use 78 r.p.m. discs). The fifty lessons of a course 
are on fifteen 45 r.p.m. records, with an additional 
fécord from which to learn basic sounds, and 
packed into the case are also the three books to 
be used with the records. Also, without extra 
charge, they offer a supplementary service on the 
lines of a correspondence course, correcting 
Written work and answering queries. 

The pace of the well-spoken dialogue is fairly 
ow, but the scientific word selection necessary 
® build up a sound vocabulary makes the con- 
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and the clergyman respectively, are woefully mis- 
cast and worse directed; and when I think of 
Janette Scott’s Judith Anderson, the romantic wife 
put so anti-romantically in her place by Shaw, I 
can only splutter into asterisks. The only bright 
spots, the only reasons for seeing the film at all, 
are Olivier as General Burgoyne, a masterpiece 
of stylishness in gauche surroundings, and Harry 
Andrews as his colonel, the military mind at its 
anti-Shavian stupidest, observed with almost 
affectionate horror. 
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versation trite. Linguaphone records are specially 
treated to withstand constant stopping and start- 
ing, which would soon ruin ordinary microgroove 
discs. This not only permits constant repetition 
of difficult passages, but also enables the student 
to use the question and answer exercises which 
involve lifting the stylus of the record while 
answering the question it has asked and then re- 
placing it to hear the answer. It can be hard work, 
especially when the first flush of enthusiasm has 
worn off. But for many people this would prob- 
ably be the best way of learning a language 
thoroughly. Linguaphone people advise their cus- 
tomers, wisely, not to try to do too much at one 
sitting. A little every day is better than enormous 
enthusiastic marathons at intervals of weeks or 
months. 

The cost is 15 guineas for European languages 
other than Slav and Scandinavian, which cost 17 
guineas, as do Oriental language courses. Icelan- 
dic, because of the small demand, goes up to 
£22 Is. If a deposit is paid, any course can be 
borrowed on a week’s free trial. 

There are now at least three other similar 
courses available. Roughly equivalent to Lingua- 
phone (but lacking the personal follow-up service) 
is Assimil (10 Farncombe, Godalming, Surrey), 
now distributed by Pitman Correspondence Col- 
leges Ltd. The whole course costs £14 (available 
in two parts if desired, Preliminary and Advanced, 
but the total cost is then £15 12s. 6d.), plus 30s. 
for the carrying case. The whole outfit (in any one 
of their five languages) is in fact only 5s. cheaper 
than one of the 15-guinea Linguaphone sets. There 
twenty 78 r.p.m. discs and a_ textbook 
(French, Italian and German are now on 45 r.p.m. 
as well). The book is printed in France and looks 
exactly like a French lycée textbook, even down 
to the crude cartoon-like drawings, which are 
heavily ‘humorous,’ with typography to match. In 
the French course I encountered some confusion 
over liaisons. The book says, for example, nous 
aussi (phonetically, noozosi), while the French 
voices on the record carefully make a break be- 
tween nous and aussi. I found other examples of 
this discrepancy on the trial record which was lent 
to me. And if there may be an advantage in having 
only one book, you have to have independently 
moving eyeballs to follow simultaneously the 
written dialogue, the translation and the phonetics 
set out one below the other. 

There are two courses with rather different 
aims, one published by the Daily Express Book 
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Company (Fleet Street, EC4) at £5, and the 
other by Visaphone (10 Bayley Street, WC1) for 
£3 10s. Chiefly, it would seem, they aim at equip- 
ping the learner with just enough of a language 
to ‘get by’ on a foreign holiday. Of the two the 
Express (in French, German and Spanish, with 
Italian to appear shortly at £6) is the more attrac- 
tive and the more elaborate. The book is well 
printed in a modern typographical style with the 
foreign language, its pronunciation and English 
translation set out side by side on a wide page. 
The only illustrations are photographs of places 
in the country concerned. The Spanish set is 
charming, the dialogue well spaced and carefully 
repeated without monotony. It is difficult to 
choose realistic words and phrases, useful to the 
holidaymaker, without involving him in compli- 
cated idioms and construction, but the Express 
system tackles this well. The course is on two 334 
r.p.m. discs, which are better than 45 r.p.m. for 
anyone hoping to ‘absorb’ a foreign language 
while doing household tasks. 

The Visaphone ‘Interpret’ set, neat and*com- 
pact, contains three 45 r.p.m. records, a small 
vocabulary and a lively book of dialogue. ‘Inter- 
pret’ courses are in French, German, Italian and 
Spanish. In the German set, to which I listened, 
the dialogue was exceptionally clear and well 
planned. The situations selected for discussion are 
those most relevant to a tourist’s problems, camp- 
ing, for instance, or getting a haircut, or what to 











LET THEM EAT CAKE, 
said Marie 


VERY sensible remark, too. We all like cake, 

especially for tea. But the French, perhaps because 
they are foreign, don’t go in very much for tea: and 
they were naturally a bit revolted by the idea of gateau 
for petit déjeuner, gateau for lunch, gateau for dinner, 
and giteau and cheese with their bedtime cocoa. So they 
just—revolted. 

As Marie found out to her pairi, the sans-culottes 
preferred the crisp crusty taste of bread on these occa- 
sions. And bread gave them the energy they needed 
to carry through the French Revolution: it gave them, 
perhaps, more protein, iron, niacin and Vitamin B, 
than any other single food. Even if you're an aristo it 
will do the same for you, at a price even aristos can 
afford—lower than that of any other basic food. 

So make sure your family eats plenty of good fresh 
bread every day. Oh, and by the way—let them eat 
cake too, won't you? 

s ‘ “4 ‘i 
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say to the garage mechanic when the car breaks 
down. 

The illustrations in the book are particularly 
useful for anyone visiting a country for the first 
time. They include currency notes, a completed 
hotel bill (including taxes and service) and (a 
really bright thought) a page from that most in- 
scrutable of documents, a continental timetable, 
with an English key to the pictograms. The de- 
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tailed national menu would repay study, but the 
author has strange ideas of a camper’s needs, He 
lists, among other things, 2 lb. sago, 5 packets 
vanilla-sauce powder and 3 packets chocolate. 
flavoured blancmange. 

The Gramophone Exchange (80 Wardour 
Street, W1) tell me that, from time to time, they 
get secondhand copies of Linguaphone and 
Assimil (£5 or £6) and Express (£3). 


The Will to Recovery 


By MILES HOWARD 


REFLECTING day by day on the 
perennial teaser of why some 
people recover quickly from an 
illness, and others slowly or not 
at all, I am brought back time 
and again to one central point: 
drive, persistence, ‘will to re- 
covery,’ or whatever one may 
choose to call it. The course of recovery is up-and- 
down: to be more elegant, it is like a sine curve, 
with variations above.and below an axis. If the 
patient is getting better, the axis of the curve is 
tilted upwards—but there are recurrent down- 
swings as well: at weekends, for example, before 
the period in women, or at public festivals, such 
as Christmas. The sufferer should be told right at 
the start about this inherent, and almost universal, 
fluctuation in his malady, so that he doesn’t get 
unduly discouraged during a down-swing. The 
faint-hearted, at these times, are tempted to give 
up therapy, especially if the state of being ill has 
value for them: as protection, say, or a device for 
attracting attention and interest. Those with more 
drive will persevere; in the long run, if patient 
and therapist work hard enough, the disorder will 
dwindle or vanish. 

‘Drive’ isn’t the best word for what I’m trying 
to describe: it is one aspect, or function, of ‘vital 
force.’ The man who perseveres, who fights his 
way through a long, painful illness with periodic 
relapses, owes his recovery to just that: the 
capacity to persist. An example is the incredible 
resilience and ‘stamina,’ if you like, of cardiac 
muscle: how long it will go on delivering blood 
to the body, at some seventy strokes a minute, 
even when its outlet (at the aorta) has been con- 
stricted by rheumatic disease, or its work 
doubled or tripled by lung trouble—provided, 
that is, the individual can ‘feed’ his nervous 
system with the force to keep going. 

Only last week I was surprised, and delighted, 
at the progress towards well-being of a man in 
the forties, crippled by asthma, in and out of 
hospital many times with undoubted heart fail- 
ure: he had been more than once given up for 
lost, but at the very worst he was never defeated 
by the illness, and is now at last reaping a reward 
for his tremendous courage and fortitude. Look- 
ing at him, one cannot but feel humble: valour 
in the battles of a man-made war, however admir- 
able, is not the same as the quality of spirit that 
kept Gilbert alive through the long, lonely, 
wretched hours of a severe asthmatic attack. His 
heart-lung system has been judged as severely 





damaged, and so indeed it must often have ap 
peared, but the patient himself is stubbornly 
optimistic, and so am I; if only he can begin to 
feel that he is ‘on the move’ in the right direction, 
a new life has begun to open out for him. The 
‘vicious spiral’ of attack—tension—discourage- 
ment—further attack must be turned upside-down, 
so that it becomes a spiral of recovery; improve 
ment—gain in confidence—fall in  tension— 
further improvement. 

Luckily for him, and for me, he was one of 
those patients who went on quietly thinking 
out, and working through, the emotional origins of 
his illness—a ‘compound’ illness, like most 
others: made up of a number of disorders—in the 
intervals between sessions; he came to each with 
notes on the successive steps in his ‘self-therapy.’ 
Looking back, I can see that this task—of en 
larging insight, and coming to grips, by slow 
degrees, with attitudes and feelings hitherto un 
recognised—was in itself an essential ther 
peutic agent: in place of merely having to suffer 
and wait passively for the next attack, he hada 
constructive job to do—he was able actively t 
help himself, and what a difference it made ! 

* * a 

Salute to John Connell for his campaiga 
against noise—I hasten to join his Noise Abate 
ment Society (6 Old Bond St., W1). Excessive 
noise, like excessive smoke and dirt, is an offence 
against society—but, true to form, the English 
have been slow, or conservative, or cautious, id 
taking any action about any of these three. Smog 
like tobacco, is a direct threat to health, ye 
citizens—if the average citizen thinks about it 
all—behave as if the threat wasn’t very serious, # 
was directed at someone else, and not himsell 
This is a defensive process very similar to i 
soldier’s belief, during his first experience 
battle, that shells are not aimed at him, but the 
next man: a belief that will last until he gets bi 
himself and after that it turns into its opposite- 
that all the shells are aimed at him. Query—ho# 
many people with lung cancer does it take to cot 
vince the body politic that the threat is real? 

The injury and impairment due to noise are les 
dramatic—but there is more of it. Few tow 
dwellers are fortunate enough to escape its il- 
effects and what strikes the observer of met? 
politan life is the docile acceptance by the publi 
of a city’s perpetual din. ‘Oh, just the price’ 
progress,’ they will say, resignedly. Progress, * 
deed!—and towards what? How self-destruct 
can you be? 
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ANTI-SEMITISM 

Sir,—It is distressing to write on the subject of alleged 
anti-Semitism from the University of Cambridge. a 
society in which a liberal tradition has flourished for 
many years and in which Jewish people play so dis- 
tinguished and so valued a part. 

In your issue of September 4 you revive publicly 
a specific complaint which was made by an individual 
graduate in 1954 and which was investigated by the 
Vice-Chancellor then in office and by the Chairman of 
the Appointments Board. Naturally they viewed with 
deep concern any suspicion of prejudice against 
Jewish people in any quarter of the University. 

Some of the words quoted could not be verified 
without a search through thousands of files, but, since 
those which could be checked were accurate. it was 
assumed that the rest were substantially 
though taken out of context. Certain of these remarks 
were acknowledged to be regrettable and unjustified 
even in private and confidential manuscript notes, 
from which they must have been extracted. 

On the other hand, the number of Jewish under- 
graduates using the Board's services is appreciable 
and these were isolated instances. The Vice-Chancel- 
lor could not reach the conclusion that any of the 
Board’s Secretaries were prejudiced in a way which 
would prevent Jewish undergraduates from getting 
fair treatment. Nor was any suggestion made that the 
degree of support and help they received from the 
Secretaries in finding suitable employment was in- 
ferior either in substance or in manner to that received 
by their non-Jewish contemporaries. 

Steps were taken to impress on all executive officers 
of the Board the need to be acutely vigilant and self- 
critical in assessing any individuals of Jewish origin 
(or indeed those belonging to any particular religious 
or racial group) where there was the slightest danger 
of judgment being warped by the influence of tradi- 
tional prejudice. 

The Chairman of my Board is at present in South 
Africa, but I have had an opportunity to discuss this 
matter with Sir Henry Willink, the Master of Magda- 
lene, who was Vice-Chancellor in 1954 and who has 
concurred in the terms of this letter.—Yours faithfully, 

J. G. W. DAVIES 

[This letter is referred to in ‘A Spectator’s Note- 

book.’—Editor, Spectator.]} 
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CON. OR LAB. ? 

Sir,—Taper, not for the first time, put his finger on a 
Pustulent spot in modern politics: when he recalled 
that a ripe tomato was less of a rebuke for his 
Political activities than the reprimand he received 
from the organisers of the Party for which he was 
speaking, because he admitted that, in its history, 
that Party had made errors. 

The infallibility of the Government Department 
Was pilloried, justly and rightly enough, by Dickens; 
but now even a political candidate may not admit— 
heaven help us, even his supporters may not admit— 
that mistakes have been made. 

Fourteen years ago, I asked one of the: ‘Young 
Conservatives’ whether his Party was going to the 
untry on the basis that the Tories under Churchill 
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had learned from the disastrous lessons of the Con- 
servatives under Baldwin and Chamberlain. I was 
told, Of course not; no recriminations. After all, said 
my (well-informed) informant, they, could scarcely 
disavow half their colleagues, still standing though 
they had supported Munich. 

But what a relief it would be for the electorate to 
hear Mr. Gaitskell freely admit that Labour, by 
refusing any measure of rearmament, was wrong in 
the Dirty Thirties; or Mr. Macmillan concede that 
Suez was a ghastly failure: understandable errors, 
perhaps, but errors none the less. It would seem to me 
that such historic admissions—let alone those closer 
to our own time—would not only purge the parties’ 
bosoms of much perilous stuff, but also allow a whiff 
of fresh air to blow through the hothouse platitudin- 
ous smuggery that forms the model for all our 
political oratory. 

If a measure of frankness were admitted, it might 
be possible for government spokesmen to avoid the 
horrible (and horrifying) atmosphere of plastering a 
coat of whitewash that hides nothing over any al- 
ready well-whited sepulchre whenever something 
nasty makes its appearance in the political woodshed. 
It is a tragedy—and it makes a mockery of public 
life—if a Minister is required to defend the indefens- 
ible. We know that the French Army, even when 
convinced Dreyfus was innocent, was passionately 
anxious not to rescind his sentence—merely to pre- 
serve ‘face.’ But our politicians, both of Left. and 
Right, have learned nothing from history—and the 
face they preserve is only too apt to show a laugh 
on the wrong side of it. 

When some major public figure lays his hand on 
his heart and cries ‘Peccavi’—or, more accurately, 
Peccavimus’; when an open sore in high places is 
admitted and not plastered with lies that not only do 
not cure but fail even in their miserable target of 
concealment, public life will be not only cleaner and 
sweeter-smelling. It may even become an arena in 
which the first—rather than the second—class minds 
of the country may find it worth while to take their 
place. 

Even on the lowest possible grounds, a policy of 
admitting when one is wrong—or has been wrong: 
an easier task!—might prove so refreshing that it 
might galvanise a weary electorate, lulled to slumber 
by the soft-soap of decades, into taking an interest 
and even to voting with enthusiasm ... for the 
Party which has the courage publicly to proclaim its 
error. 

Confession is good not only for the soul; it may 
even be good for the ballot-box.—Yours faithfully, 

GUY RAMSEY 





35 Downside Crescent, NW3 
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Sir.—Your correspondent Mrs. Audrey Harvey 
criticises the present Government’s record in the field 
of housing, claiming, among other things, that the 
rate of council building has been ‘pretty nearly 
halved.” 

It may interest her to know that by 1957 (the 
latest year for which I have figures), the Conserva- 
tives had built a total of more than 1,500,000 houses 
and flats since they came to office in 1951. Of these, 
1,100,000 had been council houses—300,000 more 
than the Socialists constructed during their entire 
six years in office. Indeed, during six years of Tory 
administration, twice as many houses were com- 
pleted as in six years of Socialism. 

These, surely, are achievements deserving of 
Taper’s designation, ‘notable and constructive,’ but 
I imagine that he had equally in mind the con- 
siderable progress being made with slum clearance, 
evidence of which cannot possibly have escaped Mrs. 
Harvey’s notice.—Yours faithfully, 

A. J. MICHAEL DAWS 
63 City Road, Norwich 


WEST BERLIN 
Sir,—In the article ‘Bonn’s-eye View’ in your issue 
of July 10 Sarah Gainham states: ‘East German 
leaders have already made public threats as to what 
they propose to do about West Berlin when the 
Russians have handed over to them.’ 

As an English journalist, living and working in 
East Berlin, it is part of my daily work to study the 
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various statements made by the statesmen of the 
German Democratic Republic. There have been many 
statements about West Berlin in recent months and 
their contents can be summarised as follows: 


(1) West Berlin should become a demilitarised free 
city. 

(2) The German Democratic Republic would be 
ready to guarantee, together with the Big Four 
and the United Nations, the inviolability of 
West Berlin under the social system chosen by 
its inhabitants and to guarantee free access to 
West Berlin from both East and West. 

(3) East Germany would be willing to place large 
orders with West Berlin industry, thus guaran- 
teeing full employment and prosperity there. 

These proposals may be unacceptable to Western 

statesmen but it is difficult to describe them as threats. 
It would be very interesting if Sarah Gainham could 
give exact details of when and where East German 
leaders have made the ‘public threats’ to which she 
refers.—Y ours faithfully, 

JOHN PEET 
Democratic German Report, 

Friedrichstrasse 167/111, Berlin, W8 


{Sarah Gainham writes: ‘Mr. John Peet should 
consult his files of Neues Deutschland. The Party 
newspaper reported a speech of Herr Ulbricht, First 
Secretary of the Central Committee of the SED 
(Socialist Unity Party) on October 27, 1958, in the 
Friedrichstatt Palast. Ulbricht is quoted as saying 
“Quemoy and West Berlin .. . form, similarly, 
parts of their countries illegally detached from the 
hinterland. Berlin is part of the territory of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic. . . . Just like [Quemoy] 
is West Berlin, according to the ideas of her present 
masters used as a constant trouble-maker against the 
DDR. Both positions have, however, not only similar 
tasks, they also have the same weakness. Both of 
them are islands and must accept all the consequences 
of that situation.” 

‘From the transcript of a radio discussion on the 
Geneva Foreign Ministers’ Conference on July 25, 
1959, the same chief of the Communist Party, Herr 
Ulbricht, said, among other things, “We it is who 
demand guarantees that the propaganda and sabotage 
activities of militarist forces in West Berlin and West 
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Germany shall be stopped. This cannot be post- 
poned. ... If, in spite of all efforts, there is no 
sprospect of normalising conditions in West Berlin 
and of making a peace treaty, we ourselves, with the 
Soviet Union and all nations who are prepared to 
help will undertake the necessary measures of pacifi- 
cation in the interests of ensuring peace.” 

*Mr. Peet's summary of what the government of the 
DDR say for foreign consumption is quite correct. 
But the above quotations are the things they say for 
‘home consumption. Most of those who read in trans- 
lation the statements meant for their eyes cannot see 
and hear the much more candid statements of inten- 
tion made in East Berlin. Like all propagandists, Mr. 
Peet counts on that fact.’—-Editor, Spectator:] 





‘AFRICA SOUTH’ DEFENCE FUND 


Sir,—The Nationalist Government of South Africa 
has recently placed Ronald Segal, the editor of Africa 
South, under a ban, This repressive measure is clearly 
directed against Africa South, which is a journal of 
high literary quality and one of the few remaining 
South African publications through which the liberal 
voice on racial matters is heard, both inside and out- 
side South Africa. 

In the past Christian Action has given considerable 
financial support to Africa South, Now with the full 
co-operation of Miss Ainslie, the UK representative 
of Africa South, it has undertaken full responsibility 
in this country for raising enough money to supple- 
ment what can be raised in South Africa, to ensure 
the continuance of this important journal. We are 
determined to do all we can to enable Ronald Segal 
and his colleagues to carry on producing it out there. 
But if the Nationalist Government makes this im- 
possible, to provide for its being printed outside the 
Union, 

Christian Action is in the process of setting up a 
small committee of the sponsors of its Defence and 
Aid Fund to advise on ways and means of establishing 
Africa South on a permanent financial basis. In the 
meantime we need money at once to finance the next 
few issues, Contributions should be sent—the maxi- 
mum possible, please—to the Secretary, Defence and 
Aid Fund, 2 Amen Court, London, EC4, earmarked 
“Africa South.’—Yours faithfully, 

L. JOHN COLLINS 
Christian Action, 2 Amen Court, EC4 


TAPER 

Six,—If Taper were to read beyond Chapter 1 in 
The Longest Journey, he would discover that the 
person who epitomises for him the Liberal Spirit, 
shows herself in the old familiar colours of the de- 
fensive hypocrisy of power as soon as she is given 
the reins to guide, goad or drive. 

Another point made in the book is that problems 
of mundane sort, however apt to sully, haye to be 
faced; while applauding Taper’s idealism concerning 
the healthiness of a rebuff to Westminster figureheads, 
we must surely pay more attention to the immediate 
question, ignored by Taper, of whether we want one 
or the other of the two only alternatives for a 
mext government, since a Liberal one is impossible. 
It seems a great shame to advocate practicability 
against worthy idealism, but in this case the only 
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possible solution is to keep the ideal in one’s heart 
and the other in the mind. 

I heartily agree with the remarks on authoritarian- 
ism; it is one of those creeping evils which no one 
attacks till too late. But Taper is insulting our intelli- 
gence when, having said that the causes are not 
party-political, he concludes that this is therefore 
a reason for voting in favour of one party rather 
than another. 

It goes without saying, of course, that the totally 
irrelevant piece of literary criticism with which he 
burdéned us is as good an example of culture-snob 
cant as any of the political variety to be found in 
Westminster.—Y ours faithfully, 

A. V. GREAVES 
33 Hunter Avenue, Shenfield, Essex 


TAXIS 

Sir,—Kenneth Ames’s experience with taxis at 
London Airport confirms my impression that taxi- 
men are responsible only to the Almighty. 

Overhearing an animated discussion outside the 
American Services’ Club, Brook Street, W1, between 
a predator and his prey, I recognised the words, “Two 
pounds ten’ and ‘standard charge,’ which were 
dominating the conversation. On inquiring from the 
young American, after the cab had gone, where he 
had hired it, I was told, ‘Cromwell Road Air Ter- 
minal.’ (74 bus to Brook Street—é6d.) 

The young man still not recovered from his indoc- 
trination into the taxidriver’s ideology (‘From each 
according to his gullibility’), I telephoned New Scot- 
land Yard, giving full details, including the number 
of the taxi and the passenger’s name and address, 
requesting that they let me know when they had 
taken appropriate action. 

Two days later I was informed that as our 
American guest was here for only a short stay, and 
was unable to appear in court, no further action 
could be taken in the matter. This was in spite of my 
declared readiness to give evidence to any material 
authority. A generous estimate of the time taken to 
travel by taxi from the Cromwell Road Air Terminal 
to Brook Street would be twenty minutes, 

With reasonable luck this particular driver is in 
a position to afford a new taxi every three weeks! 
—Yours faithfully, Cc. HUMPHRIS 
12 Pellant Road, SW6 


THE BRITISH RADICAL 


Sir,—The recent correspondence in your columns 
concerning the appellative ‘Radical’ must have been 
a little confusing for any political ‘fringer’ who is 
contemplating adopting it to describe his own lean- 
ings. Assuming, however, that it has valid and recog- 
nisable connotations and in the absence of a Radical 
Party as such, and therefore of an obvious pole of 
attraction, a prospective Radical has a choice to make 
—but not, I should have thought, a difficult one. May 
I add my attempt at guidance. 

Mr. Roy Jenkins has rightly suggested that the 
Radical tradition remains centred well to the left of 


the Conservative Party. In that Radicalism is foe to , 


reactionary dogmatism and vested interest, it is surely 
also to the left of the Labour Party. Despite what Mr. 


Robin Marris may be going to say, the Liberal Party 
would seem at present to be the least unsatisfactory 


« home for those who, like Mr. Thomson, are disciples 


of Keynes and Beveridge or who agree with Mr. Jen. 
kins that the Labour Party is ‘far from perfect as g 
libertarian instrument.’ 

May I take this opportunity of correcting Mr 
Firth who stated that ‘the last Radical Group of suff. 
cient standing to print its own literature, elect officers 
and hold meetings was formed about 1925.’ As Mr 
Desmond Banks recently pointed out in your colums, 
there exists the Radical Reform Group (1952 not 
1925), of which he is chairman and I am hon. secretary 
and which conforms with Mr. Firth’s qualifications, 
I can assure him that we are not ‘frenzied factionists’ 
but then we are, perhaps, Radical Reformers 
rather than reforming Radicals! You pays your 
money . . .!—Yours faithfully, 

PETER GRAFTON 
42 Westmoreland Road, Bromley, Kent 


NOISE 


Sir.—Since I mooted the formation of the Noise 
Abatement Society I have received thousands of 
poignant letters from all parts, and I sympathise 
deeply with those who suffer agonies through noise 

. . and just can’t get away from it. 

Noise is ugly, wasteful, unintelligent. Noise isa 
killer and is responsible for thousands of entries into 
mental hospitals. 

On behalf of millions of sufferers, I appeal to 
Those About To Make A Noise . . . DON’T! The 
sacrifice will make you feel good and happy. 

The Noise Menace CAN and MUST be stamped 
out, and I invite sufferers and sympathisers to unite 
in a great NATIONAL ANTI-NOISE CAMPAIGN, 

We want to establish an Action Branch with local 
President in every town and village in the country. 
Everybody who is willing to help in any way, please 
write to me at once. As this is a voluntary effort, a 
stamped addressed envelope will be appreciated— 
Yours faithfully, 

JOHN CONNELL 
Noise Abatement Society, 6 Old Bond Street, W1 


GENERAL DE GAULLE 
Sirn,—Mr. Anthony Hartley, complaining of 
British cartoon of General de Gaulle, asks what 
would be the reaction if the French published a 
‘singularly ignoble’ cartoon of the Queen. The lack 
of nobility lies in Mr. Hartley's strange comparison. 
If the Queen ever conspired with a mutinous army 
and with the white settlers of the Central Africa 
Federation in order to seize power, and if she then 
introduced a _ constitution giving her supreme 
authority and shielding her by law from criticism, 
then surely most people of democratic instinct would 
welcome expressions of disgust from other countries? 
Would it not be more in keeping to protest not a 
the cartoon but rather at the fact that de Gaulle, 
by the trick of marrying power and position, has 
sought to ensure that the one man in France wil 
real authority is above criticism? —Yours faithfully, 
DAVID ROSS 
55 Ruskin Park House, Champion Hill, SES 


——_———— 








LIVES IN DANGER 


The life-boat service depends 
entirely on voluntary 
contributions. Your donation 
may help to save someone’s 
life. Send it to :— 


ROYAL NATIONAL ¥ 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS 
LONDON, S.W.|I 


Treasurer : 
His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 
Secretary : 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, O.8.E., M.C., T.D., M.A. 
= = = 
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5th Edition 


A Scottish Coxswain 





embroidery 


‘needlework 


Gladys Windsor Fry 


No woman will be able to resist the 
new edition of Gladys Windsor Fry's 
book. Highly decorative tllustrations 
combined with easy-to-follow instruc 
tions will interest not only the home 
worker but will prove invaluable to the 
student studying for the City and Guilds 
Examination. In this new edition more 
delightful pictures and new chapters on 
modern and traditional types of ef 
broidery have been added. 

From all booksellers, 50/- net. 


PITMAN Parker St., Kingsway, London, wei 
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The Myth-Kitty 


By FRANK 


YEAR or two ago, Mr. Amis told the poets to 
A shut up about Orpheus, and Mr. Larkin re- 
nounced his share of the ‘myth-kitty.” ‘The wit of 
the fables and religions of the ancient world is 
well-nigh consumed; they have already served 
the poets long enough, and it is now high time 
to dismiss them’—that seems to be Mr. Larkin’s 
point, though the words are the words of the 
Bishop of Rochester in the 1660s. He was not the 
first, nor will Mr. Larkin be the last, to make this 
highly conventional gesture. Each of them was 
writing at a moment when literature had been 
mythologising rather copiously for a long time, 
and the protests were natural enough, though 
probably premature. 

We set great store by myth, and our mythologies 
are queerer and more complicated than any before 
them. It is not merely that we enjoy poets who 
deal in mythology, like Yeats and Rilke and Blake 
and Hélderlin; we have also accumulated an 
unmanageable load of archeological, anthropo- 
logical and psychological theory about myth, and 
a lot of historical information about the quite 
different but still difficult mythography of the 
Hellenistic, medizeval, Renaissance and Romantic 
epochs, as well as more exotic mythologies by the 
dozen. You will not fob off a myth-hungry critic 
by saying that Keats got his out of Lempriére, 
or convince him that Yeats’s ‘Leda’ sonnet can 
be expounded in under eighty pages: he knows 
that myth is still booming. There is the kind we 
must understand in Mr. Eliot, with Frazer, Jane 
Harrison and others behind it; or there is the 
Yeatsian Neoplatonic structure; or Mr. Graves’s 
own universal mythology. There is also the newly 
created myth, the kind critics talk of when they 
wish to confer upon a fiction some of the prestige 
of these regular myths and some of the authority 
of Aristotle (who meant something rather different 
by the word). Remarkable claims are made, 
especially in America, for mythic reductions of 
literature to a set of archetypal patterns. Myth is 
doing well; it seems to be patient’ of all our 
demands on it. 

This is, in fact, characteristic. From the start, 
Greek myths altered easily to accommodate new 
sociological needs; Hera was married and sub- 
jugated to Zeus because a patriarchal culture 
absorbed a matriarchal one. And even when they 
achieve personal stability and become recognis- 
able Olympians, the gods are susceptible of 
allegorical interpretation; this happens equally to 
Homer and to the Old Testament, as a way of 
Preserving their religious utility in a changed 
Society. The success of Christianity in the ancient 
World complicates the position not only because 
of the differences, but also because of the 
Similarities it presents: the possible contamination 
with Orphism, the links between Christ and 
Dionysos, and Hercules. Such contamination 
might be condoned (as when the legionaries mixed 
up Celtic deities with Mithras) or not, in which 
fase you labelled the pagan gods ‘devils’ and 


KERMODE 


segregated them. This latter policy was not suc- 
cessful in Europe, and in very strange mutations, 
as Seznec shows in La Survivance des dieux 
antiques, the pagan gods lived on through the 
Middle Ages. Zeus might be an abbot, Hercules 
a monk, and as the moralisation of Ovid shows, 
all became useful to Christian instruction. The 
Renaissance, though it gave Hercules back his 
club and lionskin, could still see him as a Christ- 
type: he was once more absorbed and amended, 
just as Hellenistic mystical thought was absorbed 
by the Platonists into Christianity. All truth, 
though it could be perverted, had one source. 
Such views secured for modern Europe a second 
official theology, and transmitted a mass of 
mythological invention and exegesis unparalleled 
before our own epoch. We do not always remem- 
ber that the ancient world as seen by the 
Cinquecento was full of inventions and, though 
very unlike our own, no more a Static frieze of 
gods and heroes than it was to Frazer. 


This dynamism the eighteenth century partly lost. 
and those mythologists, called ‘the visionaries’ by 
Mr. John Beer in his recent enlightening book on 
Coleridge*—shabby heirs of Pico and ancestors 
of George Eliot’s Casaubon, in whose learning 
Coleridge himself was steeped—tried to recover 
it. But the differences between theirs and the 
Renaissance mythology are important. Spenser 
and Chapman though inventive were intellectu- 
ally disciplined; but the ‘visionary’ mythologies 
always tend in the direction of Yeats’s Vision. 
This is a still potent tradition and is found both as 
a competitor and as a complement to more scien- 
tific mythography. (Mr. Graves is both ‘scientific’ 
and ‘visionary.’) The scientific approach was at 
first characterised by attempts to induce laws from 
the evidence of myth. Such mythologists were Max 
Miiller, Frazer, and Freud. They had an influence 
comparable with that of the Florentine Platonists; 
yet it decayed, and the myths as usual survived. 
And if we ask what was in this instance the 
preservative, we find ourselves at once confronted 
by that anti-intellectualism which is so potent in 
modern thinking about the Arts. 


Nietzsche blamed Socrates for destroying myth, 
the province of human creative force. In the 
domain of myth we can short-circuit the intellect 
and liberate the imagination which the scientism 
of the modern world suppresses; and this is a 
central modern position. Myth deals in what is 
more ‘real’ than intellect can accede to; it is a 
seamless garment to replace the tattered fragments 
worn by the modern mind, a hallowed and com- 
munal expression, as it were a liturgy, of the truths 
mediated by the modern artist. For Ruskin, the 
great myths were an early stage of the ‘slow 





* COLERIDGE THE VistoNARY. By J. B. Beer 
(Chatto and Windus, 30s.) 

+ Larousse ENCyYCLOPADIA OF MyYTHOLOGY. With 
an introduction by Robert Graves. (Batchworth Press, 
63s.—50s. till December 31, 1959.) 
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manifestation’ of reality to human knowledge, and 
such a view is to be found in the Positivists. But 
for us myth is no longer an evolutionary stage 
but a terminus. The cult of it is an aspect of a great 
longing for primitive mentality, for unity of being, 
for the body that thinks, not deputing that func- 
tion to a Cartesian mind. These expressions have 
a Yeatsian tinge; but they are not freaks, and have 
scholarly counterparts, for example in Cailliet’s 
Symbolisme et dmes primitives (1936), which 
argues that the Symbolists strive to achieve a 
condition close to that of the pre-logical primitive 
mind. Mr. Eliot, who remarked that the artist ‘is 
more primitive as well as more civilised, than his 
contemporaries, publicly endorsed Cailliet’s 
thesis. It is not surprising, then, that, with Ulysses 
in mind, he should have spoken of myth as ‘a 
way of controlling, of ordering, of giving a shape 
and a significance to the immense paradox of 
futility and anarchy which is contemporary his- 
tory. Myth, ritual dance, the desire for an 
illiterate audience, even perhaps Anglo-Catholi- 
cism, are all aspects of a complex modern 
primitivism, recognisable in cognate forms in 
other influential modern artists. And if we seek 
the pre-logical and oppose the march of intellect, 
we are the enemies of science—at any rate as it 
is generally understood—and the worshippers of 
myth. 

The need for a change of attitude, for a modifi- 
cation of this myth-science antithesis, is pressing. 
Mythology, as it is now understood, raises the 
whole question of belief. This would scarcely be 
so if it was thought of only as a breeding-ground 
of images; in fact it is too often the anti-intellec- 
tualist substitute for science. That is why some of 
Yeats’s interpreters urge us to neglect his own 
statement that his system merely gave him 
‘metaphors for poetry, and urge the acceptance 
of his ‘subjective’ philosophy as valid in itself. 
This is a narrow obscurantism that might do much 
harm; but such bad precipitates do show the degree 
to which our literary culture is saturated with 
mythological thinking. 

The present encyclopedia of mythology? is very 
imposing—it deals, profusely illustrated, not only 
with Greek and Roman, but with Prehistoric, 
Egyptian, Celtic, Slavonic, Teutonic, American 
and Oceanic mythologies. Graves’s preface is in 
his rapid-firing scientific manner. There is some 
variation in the standard of exposition—the Celtic 
section is learned but the Greek, apart from an 
odd word or two on meteorological origins and 
matrilinear societies, mostly just tells the stories, 
like Lempriére. The standard of the illustrations 
also varies, more excusably, from wonderful 
photographs of Greek, Hittite and African objects 
to Romantic Teutonic sculpture and fairy-story 
drawings of Slavonic pucks. It is interesting to 
compare this large book with the vast mythologi- 
cal compendia of the seventeenth century, and 
those Renaissance handbooks for painters, on the 
appearance and attributes of the ancient gods. The 
old writers knew a great deal of the material in 
Larousse, for instance, about the connection be- 
tween Greek and Oriental cults. Their illustrations 
are incomparably inferior; yet they served their 
turn magnificently. They provided artists and poets 
with a rich and subtle language; those elaborate 
programmes containing and concealing wisdom, 
on-the basis of which a Botticelli or a Spenser 
could make his beautiful and enigmatic images. 
The. mythical, material was devoted to purposes 
almost incomprehensible to the modern mind and 
yet here it is once more, highly relevant. Well 
might Bacon remark, ‘What pliant stuff fable is 
made of.” 

The myth-kitty is inexhaustible; the ancien! 
gods survive. 
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Letters to Warsaw 


Portrait of America, By Henry Sienkiewicz. 
Edited and translated by Charles “Morley. 
(O.U.P., 40s.) 


Henry SiENKIEWICZ, who was later to become the 
Nobel Prize-winning author of Quo Vadis, was 
one among a number of Polish intellectuals who 
decided in the 1870s that they would settle in the 
United States and establish a Utopian colony on 
the model of Brook Farm. Inevitably, the colony, 
which were established in Southern California, 
came to a bad end, after just a few months; and 
Sienkiewicz, in the words of his present editor, 
‘went off to investigate new aspects of life in the 
American West.’ 

Portrait of America is thus a collection of the 
letters which Sienkiewicz wrote for Polish news- 
papers in the course of his wanderings. The letters 
do not deal at all with the Utopian colony: in- 
stead he describes directly and for the most part 
high-spiritedly what he saw in New York,or ona 
trans-continental train journey he took; he gives 
his first impressions of American demacgatic in- 
stitutions, of life among the squatters and miners 
in the Californian wilds, of the Chinese in San 
Francisco, of the present state and the future 
prospects of the Polish communities scattered 
across the country. It is not altogether surprising 
that the adventures which Sienkiewicz himself 
seemed to value most for their exoticism, such as 
a bear hunt or the whole section entitled ‘Idyll 
Among the Mountains,’ make the least interesting 
reading today; whereas Sienkiewicz’s description 
of the look of the streets of New York, or his 
comments on the manners of American women, 
are still of interest and relevance to the modern 
reader. Most relevant of all, however, are his 
remarks on ‘Americanisation.’ ‘Although the 





‘Immensely readable 
and very lively’* 


BOND STREET 
STORY 


Norman Collins . 

This enormously entertaining succes- 
sor to London Belongs to Me takes you 
behind the scenes in a big department 
store with ‘a Dickensian richness and 
strength that has almost vanished from 


contemporary novel writing’. 
ANTHONY LEJEUNE, DAILY EXPRESS 
*J. B. PRIESTLEY 16s 
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United States is a political entity,’ he writes, ‘it 
is not yet, strictly speaking, a nation. . . . If the 
Germans wish to remain German, all right; like- 
wise the Irish, the Swedes, the English, all are free 
to retain their national identity. . . . And yet the 
American influence is irresistible. . . . Despite 
the most noble efforts on the part of their leaders, 
[the National groups] will sooner or later become 
denationalised and be completely assimilated by 
the Americans.’ Why should this be, Sienkiewicz 
asks, and from his experience of his native Poland 
—where the Russians were then following a 
policy of total and compulsory Russification— 
Sienkiewicz answers his own question very 
simply. ‘The enigma can be explained by the 
single word “freedom”—a word which in Europe 
represents only an idea and a claim, but in the 
United States a practical reality. . . . This land 
recognises the immigrant as a son, and grants him 
his rights. .. . Therein lies the secret of the 
harmony in which the various elements live.’ 


DAN JACOBSON 


Promised Lands 


The Ideal City in its Architectural Evolution. 
By Helen Rosenau. (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. 30s.) 


‘THOSE readers seeking entertainment or stylistic 
felicities of writing may be disappointed by this 
book’—so Dr. Rosenau in her foreword. At such 
a warning the knowing reader will steel himself 
to being wearied and exasperated; but, he may 
think. wearied and exasperated in a good cause. 
The theme of Dr. Rosenau’s book is not only 
splendid in itself; it has been of great conse- 
quence in the last few decades because it pro- 
vided the content of the best contemporary 
architecture; and strangely enough no historian 
has written of it with thoroughness and convic- 
tion. In the very first chapter one hoped to find 
a discussion of Plato’s Atlantis, of its antecedents 
and meaning: the subject is barely mentioned. 
Another valuable piece of evidence, Vitruvius’s 
anecdote about the Macedonian architect 
Deinocrates, the planner of Alexandria who 
wanted to transform Mount Athos into a statue 
of a man and place a town in his left hand, is 
ignored altogether. The rest of Vitruvius’s evi- 
dence is maltreated. The medieval section is very 
confused. Even the chapters on Renaissance and 
Enlightenment, where the evidence is more 
straightforward and there is plenty of literature. 
are wholly unrewarding. When it comes to 
modern times the book simply collapses. 

The book bears a respectable imprint and is 
strongly commended in a preface by Sir William 
Holford. It must therefore be said that chilly 
fumbling is the wrong manner for matter as im- 
portant as this: someone must go over the subject 
again and produce a competent catalogue at least. 


JOSEPH RYKWERT 


Two Faces 


The Face of War. By Martha Gellhorn. (Hart- 
Davis, 18s.) 


Tuts book is a collection of long despatches 
which Martha Gellhorn sent in variously from 
Spain, Finland, China and the more important 
European fronts, these despatches being prefaced 
and concluded by some not very optimistic 
remarks about our present prospects. The whole 
at first appears, as it is advertised, to be one long 
essay in protest: for ten years, if we take the 
record to begin in Spain, men were mutilated 
and degraded in the struggle against Fascism; 


and now, says Miss Gellhorn, ‘I do not hope for 
a world at peace. . . . Our leaders are not wise 
enough, nor brave enough, nor noble enough, 
... We, the led . . . are all guilty of stupidity, 
the ruling human sin.’ But at least, she adds, one 
can help keep the record straight: I was there, 
one can say, and this is what I saw, and now 
do it again if you dare. So far, so good. For cer. 
tainly Miss Gellhorn has seen a lot of very 
unpleasant things; and if any keen young man 
still wants to pluck bright honour from the pale. 
faced moon, he had better read her description 
of pilots who have had their faces burnt off and 
yet lived to look in a mirror. 


In some ways, then, Miss Gellhorn sustains a 
note of protest. But—and here is the trouble— 
I cannot get rid of an unworthy feeling that she 
really had a very entertaining time of it all, 
Perhaps it is the ease—surely too easy for the 
circumstances—with which she seems to write. 
Perhaps it is certain tricks of style, the poetic but 
dead-pan observations strung together by and, 
and, and. Or perhaps it is a discernible relish 
for dramatic situations... . But whatever it is, 
this much is sure: there is something in the way 
in which Miss Gellhorn slanted her reports 
which increasingly tempts one to think, despite 
oneself, that so much excitement and _ interest 
cannot have been too dearly bought even at the 
price of the concomitant horrors. Miss Gellhorn 
knows better than anyone that this is a false 
impression and a wicked one, and quite clearly 
it is not the impression she intended to give. The 
fact remains that to me at least she has given it 
Martha Gellhorn’s Face of War is scarred 
and tearful, but it is still a great deal too 
attractive. 

SIMON RAVEN 
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A History of Dutch 
Life and Art 
J. J. M. TIMMERS 


The most comprehensive survey of its 
kind yet to appear, delineating the de- 
velopment of Dutch life, domestic, 
artistic, literary and scientific, from 
prehistoric times down to the present 
day. 580 magnificent photographs, one 
full-colour map and a comprehensive 
index. 70s 


Entertainment in 
Russia 
FAUBION BOWERS 


An up-to-date account of Soviet drama, 
ballet and opera. ‘This book throws 
a rare and particular light on part of 
Soviet existence. And that is something 
we cannot have too much of...’ 
Spectator 60 half-tone illustrations. 42s 


Anne Bronté 


WINIFRED GERIN 
‘Miss Gérin,’ says The Times, ¢ . . . holds 
all the threads relating not only to Anne, 
but to the Brontéan community at large 
. .. This absorbing and authoritative 
biography should remain the standard 
one.” Full-colour frontispiece and 32 
half-tone plates. 30s 
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Hunting the Letter 


Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. Translated 
and introduced by Brian Stone. (Penguin 
Classics, 2s. 6d.) 

REVIEWS are ephemeral. Here is a book that will 

stay. Nothing that could be said will prevent it 

having a wide circulation and continuing in- 
fluence. Nevertheless, if one cares for the 
original poem, for poetry and for literary taste, 
it must be said that this influence is likely to be 

a debasing one. I can make the point best simply 

by quoting a few pieces: 

. the brave knight, embarrassed, 
Lay flat with fine adroitness ... 


‘| would abandon my bed for a better habiliment, 

And have more happiness in our honey talk.’ 

‘Nay, verily, fine sir,” urged the voice of that sweet 
one, 

‘You shall not budge from your bed. I have a 
better idea. 

I shall hold you fast here on this other side as well, 

And so chat on with the chevalier my chains have 
caught... 


In a bewitchingly well-mannered way she ogled 
him, 
Surreptitiously soliciting the stalwart knight... 
The lovely lady advanced, laughing adorably, 
Swooped over his splendid face . . 
So with laughing love-talk he deflected gently 
The downright declarations that dropped from 
herlips... 
‘Lam deep in debt to you, dame, 
Because of your manner to me 
And ever through ice and flame 
I shall stay your devotee . . 
Then with a word of farewell she went from him, 
For further satisfaction was not forthcoming. 


Could anything be worse? These lapses, among 
the worst, occur in the encounters between 
Gawain and the Lady. If in these critical scenes 
with the delightful. though -perilous, Lady— 
scenes of the most subtle comedy trembling on 
tragedy (because more than Gawain’s life is at 
stake)—the translation falls down, this is enough 
by itself to ruin the whole poem. These scenes 
are the ultimate test of a translator, because it is 
in the human episodes of a great poem that words 
characteristically assume finer nuances, subtleties 
and shades of meaning. This translation will 
have the effect of displacing the original and 
substituting something by comparison painfully 
crude. Readers who come to the original after- 
wards will do so with those awful phrases in 
their minds, unable to get rid of them. 

A verse rendering might have been justified if 
the result were itself fine poetry—or even if the 
verse assisted to bring across something of the 
feel and quality of the original poetry. One diffi- 
culty is that the alliterative metre has so long 
been in disuse that it does not go with modern 
English. It has here committed the translator 
0 an enormous misdirection of labour. The task 
of ‘hunting the letter’ has had an embarrassing 
elect on the choice of words and may help to 
account for the frequent bathos. 

The translator says that the poem is one of 
those works ‘which will never be read outside 
the universities unless they are translated.’ The 
fact is that a very large part, perhaps the most 
important part, of the public for this translation 
will certainly be students, who will buy it in the 
hope of saving themselves the trouble of reading 
the poem itself. In this way it helps to strike at 
the future of literary taste. The decline of 
literacy, in the sense of literary discrimination, 
m the universities themselves is perhaps the most 
Ominous fact about our century. Is the task of 
forming, in the universities, a future critical read- 
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ing public going to be made easier by putting 
the kind of thing that the present translation is 
into wide circulation? JOHN SPEIRS 


Ancient Uses 


ee 


Early India and Pakistan. By Sir Mortimer | 


Wheeler. (Thames and Hudson, 25s.) 
UnTit recently the only book on _ Indian 
archeology available to the general reader was 
a Pelican (Prehistoric India, by Stuart Piggott), 
which was sparsely illustrated. Although during 
the last two or three years several books of a 
more general and synthetic nature have appeared 
in India, even the best of them, the Personality 
of India, by Subbarao, although eminently read- 
able and often more profound, lacks the 
illustrations which would bring it to life for the 


English reader. In view of the vistas opened by | 


the present finely illustrated book, which covers 
the whole sweep of Indian prehistory from 


paleolithic times to the beginning of the historic | 


period, to point out its minor technical deficien- 
cies would be carping. For the general reader 


the value of the book lies in its clear descrip- | 


tions of ancient Indian cultural remains and 
its excellent documentation. A far more pro- 
found point of criticism is the absence of inter- 
pretation—of any attempt to give life to the 
archeological facts and the beautifully illustrated 
objects. In this respect the book falls somewhat 
behind contemporary archeological writing in the 


European field, but this is understandable, for || 


in India much less detailed research has as yet 
been done. However, neither the geographic nor 
the ethnographic evidence available have been 


given the weight that they deserve in a continent | 
where objects found stratified deep down in the | 
ancient city sites may also be found still in use in | 


remote areas 
from that attributed by the archeologist. 
F. R. ALLCHIN 


Cut-rate Palaces 


Venice, Vicenza and Verona. By George Camp- 
bell Dixon. (Nicholas Kaye, 45s.) 


-a use sometimes very different | 


VENICE has been much exposed to camera lenses, | 


and there would be small reason to greet yet 
another book of ‘72 full-colour photographs’ 
especially photographs as_ capriciously, 
mawkishly and inexactly colour-printed as these 
-were it not that Venice, for once, is viewed 
in company with its two relatively and unde- 
servedly neglected neighbours of the Veneto, 
Vicenza and Verona, and that the writing is by 


George Campbell Dixon, who brings amateurish- | 


ness in the best sense—style, enthusiasm and 
unpedantic scholarship—to text and descriptive 
notes. He is delighted by, and delightful about, 
Palladio, whose fate it was, he observes, to supply 
provincial nouveaux riches ‘with cut-rate palaces,” 
adding that the ambition to own a beautiful house 


seems ‘a weakness less ignoble than spending vast | 


sums on diamonds or trollops, and then slapping 
Street down for his snobbishness about stucco. 
Yet he is judicious enough to criticise Palladio 
for the recklessness of his proportions in such a 
building as the Palazzo Valmarana at Vicenza 
—a city to which he is a charming guide—though 
it is hard to agree that ‘Palladian—a word once 
indicative of superb elegance’ is ‘now charged 
with overtones of contempt.’ Surely, Palladio is 
all the rage now with a generation younger than 
the author's and my own? If I am right, the 
youngsters can thank’ such amateurs as Mr. 
Campbell Dixon (and Mr. Peter Green, who intro- 
duces his text), for having kept up their en- 
thusiasm, ‘and so being able to reintroduce the 
villas of the Veneto with such grace and wit. 
CYRIL RAY 








uez: that grim and clumsy farce 
has inspired a gay, serious 
London comedy, A GUEST 
AND HIS GOING —the latest 
‘Egyptian novel’ by Pp. H. NEWBY. The 
adventures of an eccentric Egyptian 
in London afford a shrewd comment 
on foreign relations and a very funny 
story. 15s. 


witzerland, despite The Third 
Man, produces more than cuckoo 
clocks; there is for instance one 

of Europe’s most admired novel- 

ists, FRIEDRICH DURRENMATT, author 
of The Visit. With murderous skill his 
new novel, THE PLEDGE, tells of a 
Strange policeman’s obsessive, suici- 
dal attempttohuntakiller of children. 
Here is fiction in the highest class. 
13s.6d. 





enmark, peaceful and civilised, 
found resistance to Nazi occu- 
pation uncongenial. But TAGE 
SKOU-HANSEN paints a convinc- 
ing picture of a gang of idealistic sab- 
oteurs inhis first novel, THE NAKED 
TREES, a spirited tale of love and 
conflict, balanced by exciting mo- 
ments of desperate action. 15s. 


talian women, newly emancipated, 
have problems to face as testing as 
colonials’. in the first years of in- 
dependence. ALBA DE CESPEDES’S 
novel tells of a woman free in a 
crumbling society. In BETWEEN 
THEN AND NOWasimple problem 
leads to a searching investigation of a 
woman’s life and a remarkable survey 
of Italian society. 13s.6d, 


s English as caddishness and gen- 
try is JOHN COUSINS’S probing, 
serious story of a man with a fine 

future behind him, IMAGE IN 
THE WINDOW. The worlds of 
hunt and steeplechase, concert-hall, 
finance and industry are created with 
informed observation in this stimula- 
ting chronicle of a charming, skilful 
man doomed to destroy himself and 
the women who loved him. 16s. 


JONATHAN 
CAPE 
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Boyle’s Law and God’s 


Robert Boyle: Father of Chemistry, By Roger 

Pilkington. (John Murray, 18s.) 
Dr. PILKINGTON is a scientist, not a historian. 
His brief popular life of Boyle is therefore 
naturally best on its subject’s place in the history 
of science. Boyle more than any other single 
individual destroyed the theories of the al- 
chemists—the Four Elements (earth, air, fire, 
water) and the Three Principles (sulphur, 
mercury, salt) were cleared away, and the modern 
conception of one universal matter established. 
Boyle published in 1660 ‘the first scientific paper 
in the modern sense,’ a detailed factual descrip- 
tion of an air-pump and the experiments 
conducted with it. It included the enunciation of 
what is still known as ‘Boyle’s Law’ on the 
relationship between the volume and pressure 
of a gas. Boyle was a member of the group of 
scientists who gathered in London in 1646 in the 
freer atmosphere won by Parliament’s victory. 
After 1648 this group—‘our new philosophical 
college, that values no knowledge but as it has a 
tendency to use’—moved en masse to Oxford, 
which had been purged of royalists. The univer- 
sity became for the first time (and the last until 
the present century) a centre of science. After 
they were expelled from Oxford at the Restora- 
tion, the group formed the nucleus of the Royal 
Society in London. 

Dr. Pilkington is less sure on the general 
historical background. He attributes to Boyle 
ideas which were the commonplaces of the 
circles in which he moved. Dr. Pilkington is 
very impressed by Boyle’s alarm at the materialist 
tendencies of the new science and by his attempts 
to show that scientific study of the universe 
would redound to the greater glory of God. But 
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F. E. HALLIDAY 


A History of 
Cornwall 


“He gives us a more appealing account of the 
story of the little land than anyone so far... . Mr. 
Halliday’s visual and literary approach should 
speak specially to many who make for Cornwall at 
this time of year; one can hardly think of an 
introduction to Cornwall, conceived in these 
terms, being better done. The production of the 
book deserves praise too.” 

A. L. Rowse (Daily Telegraph). 


“Admirable history ... continuously scholarly and 
sparkling text, illuminated by excellent photo- 


graphs and maps.” 
CHARLES CAUSLEY (New Statesman). 


“Mr. Halliday’s book sets a standard for what 
regional history should be.” Times Lit. Supp. 


325 pp. 15 pp. of photos. 
30s. net. 
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these had been platitudes of the Puritan pulpit 
before Boyle was born in 1626. Dr. Pilkington 
also treats as personal idiosyncrasies Boyle’s 
support for religious toleration and his dislike of 
oaths. But both of these principles were distin- 
guishing marks of the radical wing of the 
Parliamentarian revolutionaries with whom the 
Hon. Robert Boyle came into contact through 
his scientific friends. One wonders how far he 
agreed with them in politics. In Boyle’s mind 
much that was still medizval jostled with the 
forward-looking conceptions for which he is 
remembered. He believed that cancer was best 
treated by a draught containing powdered warts 
taken from the hind legs of a horse; jaundice by 
hanging up the gall-bladder of a sheep into which 
a few drops of the patient’s urine had been intro- 
duced; filmy eyes by blowing dried and powdered 
excrement into them. The present reviewer finds 
Boyle’s laborious attempts to show ‘that by being 
addicted to Experimental Philosophy a man is 
rather assisted than indisposed to be a good 
Christian’ as irrelevant to today’s needs as these 
remedies. Dr. Pilkington asks us to take the 
former seriously. It isa matter of taste. 
CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Comic Turn 


Billy Liar. By Keith Waterhouse. (Michael Joseph, 
13s. 6d.) 

The Pledge. By Friedrich Diirrenmatt. Translated 
by Richard and Clara Winston. (Cape, 
13s. 6d.) 

Between Then and Now. By Alba de Céspedes. 

; Translated by Isabel Quigly. (Cape, 13s. 6d.) 

The Bitter Conquest. By Charity Blackstock. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 15s.) 

To Keep This Oath. By Hebe Weenolsen. (Col- 
lins, 18s.) 


KEITH WATERHOUSE’s second novel, set in that 
humorist’s playground, the grim North, is cal- 
culated to bring a rush of names to the head— 
Amis, Osborne, even Peter de Vries—but it shows, 
for all the reminiscences, as something more than 
a Yorkshire posy of other men’s flowers. The 
narrator, Billy Fisher, is an original: a young 
undertaker’s clerk given to gag-writing and a 
gamut of private and public fantasies. He has a 
pal Arthur, with whom he carries on a constant 
cross-talk; three girl-friends, to a couple of whom 
he is somehow engaged; and a Guilt Chest, con- 
taining 211 goodwill calendars he should have 
posted for his firm some months ago, a similarly 
unposted letter from his mother to Housewives’ 
Choice, a packet of ‘passion pills, and other 
assorted horrors. The book swiftly sees him 
through one claustrophobic Saturday when all 
manner of retributions fall from the air; from a 
cliché-ridden breakfast en famille, through a 


botched idyll in a cemetery, down to his nasty - 


Gran’s death in the evening. The assault on one’s 
sense of humour is conducted from several angles. 
There is the hideously convincing fake-dialect 
(‘Ah’m just about thraiped,’ ‘It’s neither muckling 
nor mickling’) that Billy finds himself using on 
Councillor Duxbury in an aberrant moment; the 
de Vries-like Ambrosia, all nobility and left- 
handed salutes, where he takes refuge when things 
get too hot; the panic Amis incidents (doing a 
funny turn before bored drinkers; flushing torn 
calendars down a reluctant lavatory); and, setting 
it off, the spare needling accuracy of his seedy 
small-town backcloth. Mr. Waterhouse, in fact, 
has written such a funny book that it seems almost 
ungracious to accuse him of having tried to write 
a serious one as well. But there are conventions 
in comedy as in anything else: Wooster with 
cancer is unthinkable; and Mr. Waterhouse un- 


does much of his good work before the end. His 
Billy keeps trying to see the decent, ‘human’ sidg 
of his victims, there is that death, and you are Jeft, 
as he trudges home, with the uneasy sensation of 
having been slipped an unwarranted draught of 
morality. 

The Pledge (by the Swiss author of The Visi; 
the play in which the Lunts had such a success jp 
New York recently) is a stark essay in crime ang 
pursuit, as terse and assured in construction as the 
best of Simenon. The story is told to a thriller 
writer by an ex-chief of police who begins by 
complaining of the neat falsities of cause and 
effect in fiction: ‘Drop the perfection if you want 
to get anywhere, if you want to get at things, at 
reality, which is what a man ought to be doing 
Otherwise you'll be left behind, fooling around 
with useless stylistic exercises.’ He tells of Matthai, 
an inspector of his who became possessed by the 
urge to solve a series of brutal child murders, left 
the force, bought a wayside garage and installed 
a whore and her daughter as his companions. The 
child is to be the cheese in his mouse-trap, but he 
solves nothing, though the murderer is unveiled 
by chance years later. Matthai’s futile compulsive 
interrogations, his defeat and breakdown ar 
cleverly, flatly done and a lot of suspense is gener- 
ated along the way. The story haunts the mind 
much as an evocative newspaper clipping might 
But all that early talk about ‘reality’ prepared one 
for something more revealing; everyone know 
that fiction makes shapes for its own ends anda 
whimpered unsatisfying dénouement can be no 
better than the most facile of resolutions. 

Between Then and Now is an artful study in 
dissatisfaction, written with a sort of expensive 
simplicity that in no way recalls the Colette in 
voked on the jacket. Irene, the thirty-five-year-old 
daughter of an old Roman family, has broke 
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FEATURES EDITOR 


to edit the non-fashion pages in VOGUE 
and write a critical column on the arts and 





entertainment. Man or woman, preferably 
young, with journalistic flair and serious 
knowledge of the subjects. Candidates 
might come from TV, book-publishing or 
the press; they should have a lively 
writing talent and an acute critical sense, 
plus a knowledge of contemporary 
literature and the ability to commission 
first-class pieces. In special cases the post 
could be adjusted to allow time for 
complementary work in non-competitive 
fields outside. 


Applications in writing, 
giving age, experience and 
salary required, to the 
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THE TATOR, 


away from the social whirl after underground 
work during the war and turned herself into a 
sedate journalist with an intellectual lover, Pietro, 
and a peasant maid Erminia. The girl gives notice 
one day, setting up circles of disquiet that sail out 
to touch the farthest edges of Irene’s day-to-day 
existence. Alba de Céspedes is so interesting and 
cunning about the reasons for the desertion 
Jrene’s attempts to ignore the conventional rela- 
tions between mistress and servant—that one is 
bound to feel the inadequacy of her control of 
the larger issues: here understanding is replaced 
by a kind of hinting quiescence. But the book has 
been beautifully translated and, since it is short, 
might well be looked at for the early pages alone. 
The Bitter Conquest is a sturdy read about an 
English officer in charge of occupying troops in 
Scotland after Culloden. Captain Adams has more 
than his share of liberal sympathy with the down- 
trodden rebels and life is further complicated by 
his mixed feelings towards Christian, a rebel’s 
doxy. There is a strong portrait of a creeping, 
bawdy informer with a ravishing wife, one or two 
good passages of flyting, and the dialogue keeps a 
decent mean between archaism and incongruous 
modernity. Which can hardly be claimed for Miss 
Weenolsen’s mammoth To Keep This Oath, 
another of those medical-historical novels, set this 
time in twelfth-century England. I suppose people 
have been bewailing the enormous wastage of re- 
search that goes into books like this ever since 
Salammbé. Anyway, it’s all here: falconry, 
mining in the Forest of Dean, bad barons, as well 
as the story of Jesu Maria and his thousand 
nights in the operating theatre. ‘ “Is Caesarean 
practised much out-forest, Father?” he inquired.’ 


JOHN COLEMAN 


Journey with a Pen 


Journey With a Pistol. By Neil McCallum 
(Gollancz, 16s.) 


DeviousLy and brilliantly written, this is the war 
memoir of a very young officer very much alone 
in North Africa. War thoughts, rather, because 
there are no cheerful strategical prognostics or 
chronicles of the battalion’s achievements. In fact 
there are no battles in the conventional sense: 
Mr. McCallum’s grand advance from Alamein 
was an alternation of aching marches and intoler- 
able days lying in slits under bombardment. 
When he could, he thought about war and wrote 
his thoughts into a notebook, and this is it. Why 
am I killing? At home, people could offer ex- 
planations, but in Africa McCallum and Schmidt 
banged away at each other because they were 
soldiers following their profession: the writer be- 
comes obsessed with the capacity of men to kill 
as a job, for no ideal. ‘Is there any possible con- 
nection with what we are doing here in Africa, 
and the greatest freedom under law in an orderly 
Society?’ But if the enemy is just another profes- 
sional, why not play football with him on 
Sundays? Or on every day of the week—why kill 
your fellow-craftsman at all? 

Caught between a proper horror of killing and 
a surly refusal to accept political justifications, 
Mr. McCallum chased his own mental tail night- 
marishly, sometimes tediously, until his soldier- 
ing was suddenly cut short in a Sicilian battle. 
There are many unforgettable passages—descrip- 
tions of the country near Mareth, or the final 


_ Magnificent pages of Sicily under war. But it is 


a unsatisfactory book, confused with harsh self- 
pity and circular arguments: deeply upsetting. it 
tefuses all helpful suggestions. Still, the author 

at least contrived to write about the only 
1939-45 war book which renews the mood of 
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14-18 trench literature, and reminds us that even | 


the Eighth Army’s conquest was not just a healthy 
outing of young gentlemen armed with machine- 
guns. 

NEAL ASCHERSON 


It’s a Crime 


The Big Bankroll. By Leo Katcher. (Gollancz, 
21s.) Many people must know who killed Arnold 
Rothstein in a Fifth Avenue hotel in 1928, but the 
law still doesn’t. The thirty-year-old mystery adds 
to the interest of this carefully documented story 
of the man who built crime into big business; 
engineered grand alliances with politicians, labour 
unions, bookmakers, bootleggers and the police; 
and was famous enough to be introduced by Scott 
Fitzgerald into The Great Gatsby as ‘the man who 
fixed the World Series—perhaps the only crime 
he didn’t in fact commit. This well-written book 
—part biography, part social history—is as 
fascinating as a dozen works of fiction, and a 
good deal more frightening, for the machine that 
Rothstein built is still in running order. 

Death and the Visiting Firemen. By H. R. F. 
Keating. (Gollancz, 15s.) Preposterously contrived 
and ludicrously mannered fantasy in which 


Levantine travel-agent gets his by pistol-shot from | 


an olde-worlde stage-coach which has been public- 


relationsly commissioned to convey from South- | 


ampton to London the delegates from the Ameri- 
can Institution for the Investigation of Incen- 
diarism. Inc. Plot even sillier than the prose style, 
which is based on following every snatch of 
dialogue with machine-gun rattle of verbless com- 
ment. Meaningless routine. Heavy on the nerves. 
Characters incredible. Book unfinishable. 
Gideon’s Staff. By J. J. Marric. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) ‘J. J. Marric’ is John Creasey, 
like almost everybody else. This is one of his series 
of documentary novels about Scotland Yard, with 
Commander Gideon, a sort of poor man’s 
Maigret, as the central figure, a credible profes- 
sional policeman, if hardly a fully explored 


character. A number of sub-plots keep the reader | 


reasonably agog, but the chief claim to distinction 
is the plausible detail about how Scotland Yard 
works, what it smells like, and what it’s like to be 
a harassed and overworked member of its staff. 

Champagne for One. By Rex Stout. (Collins, 
10s. 6d.) Rather slight and pretty improbable but, 
as always, very readable adventure of Nero 
Wolfe’s, with Archie Goodwin sure that the girl 
he’d watched drink a glass of champagne and drop 
dead hadn't poisoned herself, and Nero Wolfe, 
who wasn’t, of course, there (who'd look after the 
orchids?), proving how right Archie was, and thus 
infuriating the cops. 

Danse Macabre. By Frederic Mullally. (Secker 
and Warburg, 15s.) Long, sexy saga of Marianne, 
who sleeps with practically everybody before 
being bumped off, at nineteen—who done it 
being discovered by newspaperman who sleeps 
with only one black girl, one white girl, 
and one white girl with one eye, and never achieves 
such philosophic musings between beddings as the 
nineteen-year-old nymph, to whom it was revealed 
in ‘an awful flashing moment’ at the Louvre that 
‘suddenly . . . suddenly, I realised that we are 
what we are not because we are anything but 
because we are not something else.’ / thought it 
was all very silly, but Raymond, the hairdresser, 
has put a notice about it in his Grafton Street 
shop-window saying, ‘When I feel that the occa- 
sion demands it I am happy to pay tribute to a 
book of discernment about women.” So perhaps 
I'm no better a book critic than I am a hairdresser, 
and rather less discerning about women. 

CHRISTOPHER PYM 
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Sir Victor Goddard 


THE ENIGMA OF 
MENACE 


A challenging contribution to the great debate 
of our time, this is not just another book about 
war. It is a deeply felt and controversial study, 
illustrated by war’s experience, of the accept- 
ance of menace as a means to the fulfilment 
of human nature in peace. 
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THE SOVIET 


BUREAUCRATIC ELITE 


The Soviet leaders are the subject of daily 
attention in the world press, but what of their 
lieutenants and potential successors? A case 
study of the Ukrainian apparatus since the 
Great Purge of the ’thirties, this book analyses 
the background characteristics, career patterns. 
and rate of turnover of the officials within 
many categories of the Soviet bureaucracy. 


42s. net 


Ursula von Eckardt 


THE PURSUIT OF 
HAPPINESS IN THE 
DEMOCRATIC CREED 


An analysis of political ethics, this book 
examines the assertion of the Declaration of 
Independence that every human being has an 
inherent, equal right to life, liberty and happi- 
ness, and sets forth a com ive view of 
the philosophy which expressed the eighteenth- 
century American mind. What is its signi- 
ficance in terms of twentieth-century liberal 
democracy ? 


25s. net 


1, Pokrovsky 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
IN CONTEMPORARY WAR 


Here, for the first time, a Russian general's 
views on the roles of science and technology 
in possible future wars have been translated 
into English. The author has been 
regarded as the principal Russian esman 
on space age military affairs, and his book 
reveals much of current Russian thinking on 
— important aspects of present and future 
warfare. 
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THE INTEREST RATE MUDDLE 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


Mr. KHRUSHCHEV’s chief econo- 
mic adviser—or whoever it is 
who is Sir Robert Hall's opposite 
number in Moscow—must be 
laughing his head off at the 
frightful muddle the English- 
speaking Western democracies 
have made of the interest rate 
mechanism. I had occasion to say 
recently that the Canadian 
authorities were making them- 
selves a laughing-stock over their 
money matters but they are no longer unique. 
The American C ongress has refused the Presi- 
dent's request to raise the 44 per cent. yield limit 
on the issue of bonds of more than five years’ 
duration. The American Treasury has therefore 
been forced to borrow in the short-loan market 
and has already driven up rates to 4} per cent. 
for one-year bills. (The Federal agencies have had 
to pay 5 per cent.) Their three months’ Treasury 
bill is now 3.98 per cent., which is higher than the 
British Treasury bill stili quoted at just under 34 
per cent. There is daily expectation that the 
American discount (or bank) rate will be raised 
from 34 per cent. to 4 per cent. The American 
commercial banks have already raised their prime 
loan rate from 44 per cent. to 5 per cent., being 
faced with a withdrawal of time deposits on which 
they are allowed to pay no more than 3 per cent. 
The muddle increases daily. 


Now the effect of dearer money on the steel 
workers on strike or on the steel managements 
who have rejected their claims will be absolutely 
nil. If the eventual steel settlement is regarded as 
inflationary, that is, if it leads to other industrial 
wage claims ard settlements which will be passed 
on in higher prices, dearer money will do nothing 
to make them less inflationary. If an inflation of 
the price level does materialise it will be cured 
by increased productivity and by nothing else. No 
Republican government entering shortly the 
Presidential election year is likely to attempt to 
cure an inflation by dearer and tighter money and 
economic stagnation. As Mr. Hammarskjéld, the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations, has 
recently said: price stability is not well won if its 
cost is economic stagnation. 


The whole nonsense of current American 
interest rates has been brought about by mis- 
management—arising out of the fact that the 


. 


political power in Washington does not control 
the monetary power, which has been pursuing an 
anti-inflationary restrictive policy. It is compli- 
cated on this occasion by the fact that the execu- 
tive does not carry the legislative body with it. 
The Wall Street boom has created the impression 
that an inflation-hedging rush after equities is 
making it impossible for the Government to 
finance itself on bonds. This is surely ridiculous 
in a country where the insurance companies, the 
recipients of a large part of the national savings, 
are not allowed by law to put more than 5 per 
cent. of their investment funds into equities. There 
should not be the slightest difficulty in channelling 
the funds of these financial institutions into gov- 
ernment debt—if the American Government took 
proper control of its financial system and stopped 
the Federal Reserve trying to cure inflationary 
nightmares with the sedatives of dear money. 

As for the Canadian muddle over interest rates 
even the Economist in its issue of August 29 was 
moved to describe it as a ‘financial mess.’ The 
extraordinary rise in Canadian bill rates (to over 
6 per cent.) is attributable, it says, primarily to the 
restrictive open-market operations of the Bank of 
Canada which has concentrated all its attention 
on limiting the supply of money to prevent infla- 
tion in 1960 and 1961! Where money becomes a 
master instead of a servant, trouble always fol- 
lows. The Canadian banks recently announced 
that as they were forced to pay over 6 per cent. 
for any borrowing from the Central Bank and 
were bound by law to charge no more than 6 per 
cent. on customers’ loans they would have to 
restrict their advances. Yet Mr. Diefenbaker 
claims that he is still trying to promote recovery 
from the recent recession! Monetary madness 
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could not go further than to induce a 5 per cept 
premium on the Canadian dollar—a Currency 
which should be standing at a discount in view 
of the huge deficit on the Canadian balance of 
payments. 

Will the madness now spread across the Atlantic 
to London? There is some danger of it. The Rag. 
cliffe Committee thought little of the effectiveness 
of Bank rate changes but it did report that the 
Bank of England appeared to attach som 
importance to keeping London rates in line with 
rates in other centres. The Committee added tha 
when there was confidence in sterling the interey 
differentials tended to exert a more powerfy| 
influence, so that the need-to keep our rates in line 
with those in other financial centres became mor 
pressing. I hope that the authorities will pay no 
attention to these conventional views or, if they 
do, that they will see to it that an increase in short 
term rates will not have any effect upon long-term 
rates. High long-term rates do have an advers 
influence, as the Radcliffe Committee had j 
admit, upon long-range planning, especially in the 
field of social investment. 

While this danger remains—that monetary mis 
management overseas will adversely affect the cos 
of borrowing here—it is surely wise to retaip 
sufficient exchange control for our own protection, 
That capital movements designed to take advan. 
tage of American or Canadian monetary folly 
should be allowed to upset our industrial recovery 
or public investment is madness on our part. It 
was disappointing to find the Radcliffe Committe 
taking so conventional a stand over the rate of 
interest and accepting the present high level of 
long-term rates. I would have expected them 
think out how investment in houses, hospitals and 
schools could be financed at specially low rates 
insulated against the changes in short-term rales 
which are brought about by old-fashioned ani 
incompetent monetary managers abroad. 





By our Industrial Correspondent 


NEVITABLY the General Election cast its shadow 
} este the Trades Union Congress at Black- 
pool this week. Mrs. Barbara Castle, the 
fraternal delegate from the Labour Party, 
greeted the news that the Prime Minister was off 
to Balmoral with a burst of partisan fire which 
bore evidence to her pretty feeling for a headline; 
and the pensions debate the following day found 
Mr. Alwyn Machen, the Yorkshire miners’ 


leader, wallowing effectively in that rich mixtur 
of politics and morality which some of the old 
Labour leaders do so well. The desiccations 
the economists will never really replace this moo 
in the hearts of the movement’s laymen. 
Some of this political talk must have rug 
strangely in the ears of a comparatively new x 
tion of the trade union movement to whot 
importance the president, Mr. Robert Wills 









SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 1054 


30 Support the principal when he 
Ee ets a let-up (4-4) 
31 Fruit, please, Mother! (6) 


DOWN 


ACROSS 
1 ‘Keen as are the arrows Of that 
silver ——’ (Shel 
4 A pair to obstruct, though orna- 
mental (8) 








Solution on September 25 


18 Cardigan is undoubtedly one of 
their favourite haunts (8) 

19 Where the golfer is seen to set an 
example? (8) 

22 This man can certainly hold his 



























10 All Ay but has a softening 
effect (7) 


11 Storm in a breakfast cup about 
a guinea-fowl —) 

12 Black sheep? t’s rum! (4) 

13 Oh, I don’t care to harmoffise (10) 

16 Nap can be got up with this (6) 

17 It’s still to be dealt with about the 
water supply (7) 

20 It’s in a mast for strength (7) 

2i Debate about a child (6) 

24 Fair game for monkeys? (7-3) 

25 One of the chosen people, 
apparently (4) 

27 Does 


1 Wine-casks? (8) 
2 A British duc has a literary flavour 


a 
3 It’s exceptionally proved (4) 
5 Newsman concerned about liquor 


(8) 

6 Have the ability, performed, and 
had a brush-up; they ought to 
win! (10) 

7 ‘So might I, standing on this 
pleasant ——’ (Wordsworth) (3) 

8 Tied to mother’s apron-strings, so 
drove slowly? (6) 

9 Nomad goes north (5) 


25 say he plucked this 14 Stoic gamins in a state of un- 


flower ? (7) 


awareness (11) 


29 ‘Back to its —— call the fleeting 15 A spell in a mountain? Must 


breath’ (Gray) (7) 


A Gast quip 08 2 cony of Chantens’s 
a book token f 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for pantry 


come to an end (10) 
and a second prize ot 


Twentieth Century Dictionary 
will be awarded to the senders of the first two correct —- 
bh Crossword 


No. 1054, 99 Gower St., London, W 


liquor! (6) 

23 You'll find him in the grip of a 
Writer to the Signet (5) 

26 SS get little change out of her! 


28 % mother ——, many-fountained 
——’ (Tennyson) (3) 





SOLUTION OF CROSSWORD 1052 
ACROSS. — 1 Comity, 4 Obsolete. 10 
Taliped. 11 Marital. 12 Cat’s-cradle. 13 
Bran. 15 Moonlit. 17 Dungeon. 19 
Shunted. 21 Meeting. 23 Tide. 24 Horse- 
sense. 27 Unities. 28 Oculist. 29 High- 
days. 30 Hymned. 

DOWN.—1 Catacombs. 2 Mulatto. 3 
Topicality. 5 Bumbiedom. 6 Oars. 7 
Euterpe. 8 Ellen. 9 Idea. 14 Understudy. 
16 Tediously. 18 Neglected. 20 Undoing. 
22 Inn sign. 23 Truth. 25 Slow. 26 Kind. 


PRIZEWINNERS 
Mr, Isaac S. Sparrow, 11 Waterloo Road, 
Wolverhampton, and Mrs. E, E. B. Shivas, 
36 Brighton Place, Aberdeen. 
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THE 


made obeisance in his address—the white-coated 
worker. Mr. Willis is afraid that the white coat 
might prove to be a symbol, setting the technician 
and the technologist, in whom industrial power 
will increasingly reside, in a class apart from the 
manual workers. But the white-coated men are by 
no means impervious to Socialist appeal. In their 
most aggressive manifestation—the Association 
of Supervisory Staffs, Executives and Technicians 
—they are almost more royalist than the king, if 
the manual worker can still be regarded as the 
king of British Labour. But the rank-and-file 
members of organisations like ASSET require 
more subtle political wooing than the kind of 
which Mr. Machen is a master. Certainly that 
other slightly class-conscious ‘group in Congress, 
the black-coated workers, showed some signs of 
restiveness when Mr. Machen went on too long. 


One of the idiosyncrasies of many trade 
unionists is that they will not allow their politics 
to colour their views on _ industrial policy. 
Nationalisation is one thing: shop stewards 


another, and even the acknowledgement by the 
saner members of the General Council that the 
wave of unofficial strikes is damaging Labour's 
chances in the election had little influence this 
week. The motion on shop stewards from the 
Engineer Surveyors’ Association was clumsily 
worded, treading on all sorts of toes unnecessar- 
ily, but the atmosphere in which it was rejected 
gave no idea to the public of the very real con- 
cern which most union leaders feel when their 
own stewards step too obviously out of line. Sir 
Tom Williamson, who gets very hot under the 
collar when some other union’s militants throw 
thousands of his members out of work by strik- 
ing, announced that the General Council would 





COMPANY MEETING 


MOUNT CHARLOTTE 
INVESTMENTS LTD. 





A GRATIFYING ACHIEVEMENT 
Tue 27th Annual General Meeting of the Company 
was held on 8th September at Bettafoods Restaurant. 
London Wall. 

The following are extracts from the speech of the 
Chairman, Mr, H. Scott Thompson: 

“The figures for the year to June, 1959 reveal a 
gratifying state of affairs. Most of them have doubled 
during the year. Group profit after tax is £22,937 
(previous year £7,356). The amount available for 
dividend is £26,468 against £13,020 and balance car- 
ried forward £15,828 against £8,169. Turnover of 
Bettafoods is 73% up and there will be a further 
Merease of 100% in the year to 1960 based on the 
forecast for existing branches plus one to be opened 
im Kingsway soon. The Group’s overdrafts have risen 
to £69,642. 

PROPOSED RIGHTS ISSUE 


In order to eliminate Bank Overdrafts and provide 
further funds for expansion a new Rights Issue is 
Proposed, Since our previous Rights Issue this Spring 
the “A” shares offered at 2/3 have risen to over 7/- 
fach and the Ordinary to over 8/-. 

The offer will be 1,000,000 “A” Ordinary shares 
0f 2/- each, so as to raise the issued capital to 
£250,000. The shares will be offered at 4/3 each on 
the basis of 2 new “A” shares for every 3 Ordinary 
orA” Ordinary shares now held. 

Dividends of not less than 14% on the increased 
‘apital of £250,000 are forecast for the year to June 
1960 including an interim of 7% next March. 

We take a favourable view of our prospects. We 
plan Not to be idle during the remaining ten months 
ofthis year in seeking further income by purchase of 
Sisting restaurants. or acquisition of premises.” 

The report and accounts were adopted; the final 
dividend of 8% less tax approved, 


1959 


be conducting their promised inquiry into the 
shop stewards ‘forthwith.’ But Mr. Willis, who is 
nearer the militants than Sir Tom, rather spoiled 
the effect by telling a questioner that it would 
take place ‘at some point in time.’ 

The unions are nearly all sensitive to anything 
that looks like a witch hunt against shop stewards, 
most of whom do a useful and quite humble job 
well. What is disturbing is the way in which the 
braying of the militants during part of the speech 
of Mr. A. Prestwich, the mover, dissuaded any 
other delegate from undertaking a serious criti- 
cism of the abuse of power where it occurs. 

On the other hand, the delegates showed later 
that they are not altogether oblivious of the fact 
that there may be some things rotten in the state 
of the unions. Mr. Alan Birch’s motion on 
relations between unions and co-operation, which 
proposes the most modest steps imaginable 
towards a reform that is crying out for attention, 
seemed last weekend to be in grave danger of 
being thrown out. Mr. Harry Douglass, of the 
steelworkers, who is a fundamentalist in trade 
union negotiations, was bitterly opposed to the 
motion. As he later said to Congress, he did not 
want the spearhead of individual unions’ bar- 
gaining powers blunted by any ‘monolithic 
structure.” (Mr. Birch wanted the mildest kind 





of consultation on putting in wage claims and | 


some TUC advice to union conferences.) 

When it was learned that Mr. Cousins and Mr. 
Carror. (who sometimes find themselves on the 
same side) were implacably against Mr. Birch, all 
seemed lost. One general councillor who sup- 
ported the motion spoke gloomily of ‘a carve- 
up.” But when it came to a vote, at the end of a 
very thin and disappointing debate, the miners, 
the railwaymen and the municipal workers, 
together with almost all the smaller unions, re- 
fused to add their hatchets to those of their 
larger brothers, and Mr. Birch got a 5—2 
majority. It is not a revolution, but it is a sign 
that the ice-cap will not last for ever. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


Ts. announcement of the date of the general | 


election caused a quick recovery from the 
nervous selling which had been induced by the 
uncertainty. The rise in money rates in New York 
and the weak behaviour of Wall Street are, how- 
ever, factors still making for caution. A bad break 
in Wall Street stocks, which the professionals 
have been expecting for some time, would un- 
doubtedly have a disturbing effect in our markets. 
But I think it is true to say that the institutional 
investors will not be selling their good equities 
either on the prospect of the general election or 
on that of a Wall Street break. Therefore any 
decline in our markets which may happen before 
polling day is not likely to be heavy. Moreover, 
1 would expect the institutional investor to take 
advantage of any decline by adding to his equity 
portfolios—the more speculative by buying steel 
shares on the prospect of a Conservative victory, 
the more cautious by buying bank shares and 
store shares, which are still reasonably valued 
on a yield basis from 4 per cent. to 44 per cent. 
The shares to avoid for the moment are those 
which are giving yields of 3 per cent. or under, 
which are not likely to attract institutional buying. 


Times Furnishing and British Home Stores 

Store shares still seem to me one of the safest 
mediums for re-entry into the bull market. When 
I recommended TIMES FURNISHING On September 
5, 1958, the 5s. shares were quoted at 15s. This 
week they touched 31s. after the announcement of 
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COMPANY MEETING 
FURNESS, WITHY & COMPANY 





SATISFACTORY TRADING RESULTS 


THE 68th annual general meeting of Furness, Withy 
& Company Limited will beheld on September 16 in 
London. 

The -following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the chairman, Mr. Frank Charlton, 
F.C.A): 

The total net Revenue from all sources,. after 
providing for Contingencies and, in the case of a 
Subsidiary, Special Depreciation on new tonnage, 
was £5,035,185. The provision for Depreciation of 
Fixed Assets requires £3,066,596, an ever-increasing 
figure due to the high cost of new tonnage. There is 
a substantial reduction in the charge for Taxation, 
viz., £417,666 as against £927,852, which reflects 
benefits arising from Investment Allowances and 
arrears brought forward from previous years. 

The recommendation of the Board is that there 
should be distributed to Ordinary Stockholders 
£612,500, maintaining the same 10% Dividend as last 
year but representing a slightly larger net distribu- 
tion owing to the lower rate of Income Tax. 

Bearing in mind the extremely depressed state of 
the Shipping Industry during the past two years, 
which, unfortunately, shows little prospect of any 
early improvement, the combined figures may be 
regarded as satisfactory. They, of course, include 
the benefit arising from new tonnage delivered dur- 
ing the period and satisfactory charter arrangements. 

The Cargo Liner “MYSTIC” and three Tugs for 
service in the Mersey all built to the order of the 
Johnston Warren Lines Limited, and “IONIC” built 
for Shaw, Savill & Albion Company Limited were 
delivered during the year. The vessels disposed of 
as being no longer suitable for our requirements 
were “JESSMORE,” “ARABIAN PRINCE,” 
“STUART PRINCE,” “BRAZILIAN PRINCE.” 


SHIPPING ACTIVITIES 
So far as the New Yark/Bermuda Service is con- 


_ cerned, earnings have been maintained satisfactorily 
| during the past year, but we are faced with ever- 


increasing rises in operating costs which seriously 


| curtail the financial return from this Service. 





As mentioned in last year’s Report, five cruises 
were operated by the “OCEAN MONARCH” from 
Port Everglades, Florida. Bearing in mind that this 
was a new venture, the response can be considered 
satisfactory. 

Earnings have also been maintained in the Service 
to afd from the Pacific Coast operated by the Parent 
Company. 

On 26th July, 1959, the St. Lawrence Seaway was 
formally opened-by Her Majesty The Queen and the 
President of the United States. We have continued 
our Service to and from Great Lakes ports and are 
now operating with tonnage owned within our Group 
of Companies. 

The two Ore Carriers “EDENMORE” and 
“SAGAMORE” continue to operate satisfactorily 
under charter to the British Iron and Steel Corpora- 
tion. 

The Prince Line, which is one of our important 
subsidiaries, has had an extremely difficult time in 
the Mediterranean, and in the Far Eastern trades. in 
which it has been engaged for many years. 

During the year under review, our Subsidiary 
Shipping Company, Shaw Savill & Albion Company 
Limited, celebrated the Centenary of its foundation 
in 1858. This well-known Company has made an out- 
standing contribuion during the course of its long 
history to the economic development of both New 
Zealand and Australia. 

Airwork Limited continue to make satisfactory 
progress. 

It is not an easy matter to forecast the future 
trend of events in the Shipping Industry’ So far as 
figures are available for the first quarter of the cur- 
rent financial year we appear to be maintaining the: 
position disclosed by the Accounts under review. 
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a one-for-one free scrip issue and the raising of 
the interim dividend from 74 per cent. to 10 per 
cent. (which I anticipated on July 10 last). On the 
basis of a distribution of 25 per cent.—or 24 
per cent. after the capital issue—the shares now 
yield 4.2 per cent., but in view of the fact that 
in the first part of the trading year, which ends on 
December 31, the turnover had risen by more than 
30 per cent., there is reason to expect that the 
interim in Septembery 1960, will be higher than the 
one just declared. The profits earned on the 
sharply increased hire-purchase business of the 
company have still to be brought into the trading 
account. Other store shares have now risen to 
yield much less than 4 per cent. and J still regard 
Times Furnishing as reasonably valued. BritisH 
HOME STORES Is. shares at 9s. 9d. to yield 4.1 per 
cent. also seem to me a fairly priced investment 
on the last dividend which was covered nearly 
twice. 
Goid Finance Shares 

What prompted a Sunday newspaper recently 
to tell its readers to sell st. HELENA at all costs, I 
do not know, seeing that this mine has just struck 
a rich patch in its north-east section, but I cer- 
tainly think the shares are dear compared with its 
parent finance house, UNION CORPORATION, which 
is now proceeding to form two new gold mines— 
Leslie and Bracken—in the Far East Rand. A 
brokers’ circular last week called attention to the 
relative cheapness of some of these gold finance 
house shares which are selling at considerable dis- 
counts on the estimated current value of their net 
assets. For example, GENERAL MINING, CONSOLI- 
DATED GOLDFIELDS and RAND SELECTION are all 
selling approximately at a discount of 30 per cent. 
on their net asset values and Union Corporation 
at a discount of 40 per cent. The leader in this 
market—ANGLO-AMERICAN CORPORATION—Stands, 








income tax paid by the Society the 
equivalent of a gross yield 
(with income tax at the standard % 
rate of 7/9d. in the £) of 
(Until lst January 1960 a rate of interest 
of 44% will be paid by the Society). 


NO FIXED TERM 
RESTRICTIONS 
WITHDRAWAL AT 
ONE MONTH’S NOTICE 
A sound investment with a good return 
is offered by the West London Invest- 


ment Building Society established 1879, 
on Share Accounts, from £1 to £5,000. 


WEST LONDON 


INVESTMENT BUILDING SOCIETY 








For free brochure complete this coupon and send it to:— 
C. MONTAGUE, F.A.C.C.A., F.B.S., 

-West London Investment Building 
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as one might expect, at the smaller discount of 
20 per cent., but as its main investments consist 
of holding companies themselves the real discount 
must be 30 per cent. or more. These brokers point 
out that in the next few years a large increase in 
dividends can be expected from the new gold areas 
in the Orange Free State, Klerksdorp and the Far 
East Rand, which are at present distributing some 
£30 million a year. They think that this figure will 
rise to about £60 million by 1965-66. The finance 
houses which hold large blocks of shares in these 
new gold producers will no doubt increase their 
dividends correspondingly. They have invested 
about £240 million in these new areas and are only 
just beginning to reap the benefit of this huge 
speculation. On present dividends Union Cor- 
poration shares at current market prices are yield- 
ing 5 per cent., General Mining 4.2 per cent., 
Consolidated Goldfields 6 per cent., Rand Selec- 
tion 4.1 per cent. and Anglo-American 4 per cent. 
The break-down of their investments between 


gold, base metals and industrials gives 80 per cent, 
gold to Union Corporation, 75 per cent. gold to 
Consolidated Goldfields and 93 per cent. gold to 
General Mining. Anglo-American have 20 per 
cent. in base metals, 20 per cent. in diamonds, § 
per cent. in industrials and 55 per cent. in gold (59 
per cent. in the new mines). I prefer Union Cor. 
poration and Consolidated Goldfields for a purely 
gold speculation. 


Associated Motor Cycles 

I have criticised this disappointing share (yield. 
ing 7 per cent.) in the past and am therefore 
delighted to see that a holder of 20,450 shares, 
Mr. C. Graham-Watson, wants to form a share 
holders’ protectien committee because the direc. 
tors have increased their own pay and frozen the 
shareholders’ dividends. The company missed the 
boom in motor-scooters and is not benefiting as 
it should from the recovery in the motor-cycle 
trade. Mr. Graham-Watson should be supported. 


COMPANY NOTES 


IR GRAHAM CUNNINGHAM, chairman of Triplex 

Glass Holdings, presents shareholders with an 
attractive and encouraging report, for as well as 
facts and figures it contains the story of ‘glass’ 
—‘Mops and Maids’ (in which the walrus and the 
carpenter play a part) written by the chairman. 
The interim statement in March was not very 
encouraging, but for the year to June 30, 1959, the 
figures make a good showing. In the safety glass 
division, sales have risen by 20 per cent. and the 
trading profit by 24 per cent., producing a net 
profit after tax of £590,333 and providing a cover 
of 95.1 per cent. for the 30 per cent. dividend, 
leaving a surplus to be carried forward of 
£313,852. The booming car industry has un- 
doubtedly increased the demand for safety glass, 
but the engineering side of the business is also 
expanding. During the year, £121,130 was realised 
by a sale of a holding in Thomas Tilling ordinary 
shares; this sum has been transferred to capital 
reserve and still leaves £402,000 in quoted invest- 
ments. This well-managed company has a profit- 
sharing scheme for its employees, who annually, 
from their committee of delegates, select one of 
its members to address the annual general meet- 
ing, to be held on September 23. There are pros- 
pects of increased profits for the current year, so 
that the 10s. ordinary shares may not be over- 
valued at 69s. to yield 4.3 per cent. ; 

During the 56 weeks to April 25, 1959, import- 
ant changes have taken place, says the chairman, 
Sir Ambrose Keevil. The company, having 
amalgamated with Lovell and Christmas, is now 
known as Fitch Lovell and the group has acquired 
I. Beer and Sons (Ibson Group) and West 
(Butchers) Ltd. Two illustrated insets with the 
report give a clear and interesting picture of this 
newly constituted widespread organisation, the 
issued capital of which was increased to £1,721,863 
as against £747,301. Since the date of the balance 
sheet a 100 per cent. bonus issue of ‘B’ ordinary 
shares has been made and also a rights issue for 
cash of 3,891,000 ‘B’ ordinary, bringing the issued 
capital to £2,937,801. The net profit after tax was 
£557,766 against £308,725. On the smaller capital 
an interim dividend of 124 per cent. plus a tax- 
free bonus of 14 per cent. was paid; on the larger 
capital (before the 100 per cent. bonus) a 14 per 
cent. final dividend plus a 1 per cent. tax-free 
payment has been declared. The adjusted divi- 
dend rate (excluding the bonus payments) is equal 
to 134 per cent. The chairman states that the first 
quarter’s trading for this year shows an increase 
in sales and profits and that he will be disap- 


pointed if the results for this year do not prove 
even better than last. At 10s. 3d. the 2s. 6¢ 
ordinary shares (yield 3.25 per cent.) suggest that 
a higher dividend for the current year can be 
confidently expected. 

As suggested in our issue of August 14, Mr. 
H. Scott Thompson, the chairman of Mount 
Charlotte Investments, gave shareholders further 
good news at the annual general meeting held on 
September 8. There is to be a rights issue of two 
new ‘A’ ordinary shares at 4s. 3d. each for every 
three ‘A’ ordinary shares now held for the purpose 
of repaying bank overdrafts, increasing the issued 
capital to £250,000. The chairman has forecast a 
total dividend of 14 per cent. on the increased 
capital for the year to June 30, 1960. An extract 
from his speech appears on page 345. 

Phipps Northampton Brewery has for the 
sum of £680,000 acquired 159 licensed houses 
from Ind Coope, and is raising most of the money 
by a rights issue of one-for-twelve at 56s. The 
directors have definite plans for the improvement 
of the company’s properties and the expansion of 
its interests. In making the rights issue they fore- 
cast a final dividend of 12 per cent. which wil 
put the shares on a 16 per cent. rate for the yeaf. 
The £1 ordinary shares at 64s. x.r. yield 5 per cent. 

City and Country Property 2s. ordinary shart 
were Offered on July 23 this year at 4s. 6d.; they are 
now 8s. This company announces that it ha 
recently bought residential and shop properties 
in Holborn, Stepney and Hammersmith totalling 
£465,000 in value, which will be satisfied by a 
allotment of 500,000 fully paid 2s. ordinary shart 
This purchase will extend the company’s propel) 
interests beyond the Peckham area in South-East 
London, where there is considerable redevelop 
ment to be done. The directors forecast a 10 pf 
cent. dividend for the year to September 30, 1960 

Transport Development, one of the leaders 
the transport industry, is making a one-for-fou! 
rights issue at 9s. 6d. to produce about £700,000. 
Since the last accounts the company 
acquired Bristol Industries, Connal and Cott 
pany, and H. C. Green Lighterage and We 
Ferry Wharfage. These profit-earning acqu 
tions should give promise of a possible highs! 
dividend for the current year. Last year 15 


“cent. was paid (twice covered) on the inef 


capital. This year 11} per cent. can be ex 

but if the dividend should be 124 per cent. thé 
a good return of around 5 per cent. would 
obtainable on the 5s. ordinary shares at 
present price of 12s. 6d. 
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SPEC TATO®R, 


THE 


COMPANY MEETINGS 
H. S. WHITESIDE & CO., LIMITED 


POLICY OF EXPANSION 





Tue 34th annual general meeting of H. S. Whiteside 
and Co. Ltd. was held on September 4 in London, 
Mr. T. A. Barnes (Chairman and Managing Direc- 
tor) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated state- 
ment: 

The Accounts of the Group include for the first 
time the Accounts of Maconochie Foods Ltd. 

Group turnover was maintained at a level com- 
parable with that of the preceding year, a result 
which, in view of the growth of competition in the 
industry, we regard as satisfactory. 

In my circular of November 21 last, I stated that 
the acquisition of Maconochies was undoubtedly the 
most important step we had taken to date in further- 
ance of our policy of diversification and of broaden- 
ing the basis of our trading, as by that acquisition we 
have secured a valuable and extensive interest in the 
Grocery trade. | am happy to report that progress to 
date amply justifies that confidence. 

Since the close of the financial year under review 
and in pursuance of our ‘policy of widening the 
Group’s general food interests, Crooky Foods Ltd., 
and Dulcet Confectionery Ltd., were acquired. 

Since the reopening of the canning factory at 
Fraserburgh, we have been engaged in the develop- 
ment of the Group’s activities in the fish trade. A 
major move in this direction was the successful con- 
clusion of negotiations to acquire the whole of the 
Ordinary Capital of British Fish Canners Ltd. at the 
end of July. 

Whilst turnover for the current year to date is 
running at a level comparable with that of last year, 
] must again stress the fact that costs continue to rise, 
and that competition, particularly in our Chocolate 
and Sugar Confectionery sections, increases in 
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severity. Nevertheless, the steps we have taken in 
recent years to widen the scope of our trading, and 
which render us less vulnerable to the adverse condi- 
tions which might arise in certain sections of the in- 
dustry, enable me to state that we face the fyture with 
confidence in the Group’s ability at least to maintain 
its position in the food industry. 
The report was adopted. 


PURNELL AND SONS LIMITED 


(Book Printers and Publishers) 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


SCRIP ISSUE PROPOSED 


Tue 25th ordinary general meeting of Purnell and 
Sons Limited will be held on September 28 in London. 

The following is the statement by the Chairman and 
Managing Director, Mr. W. Harvey: — 

It gives me pleasure to submit to you the Accounts 
of the Company for 1958. The Profit of the Group 
for the year, before providing for Taxation, is 
£711.781, being £604 less than 1957. The reduction in 
the standard rate of Income Tax is reflected in the 
decreased charge for Taxation of £384.060 as com- 
pared with £416,527 in 1957. After providing for 
Taxation the balance of Profit for the year is 
£327,260 against £296,325 in 1957. The year’s profit 
together with the balance brought forward from the 
previous year, after adjustment of Taxation over- 
reserved, brings the amount available for allocation 
to £1,186,989. Of this balance your Directors have 
transferred £500,000 to General Reserve, and pro- 
vided for Dividends to Members of £131,310, leaving 
a balance to be carried forward of £555,679. 

In making the offer of Ordinary Shares in October 
last it was estimated that the Dividend for 1958 would 
be 324%. It is, however, found possible to distribute 
the equivalent of 334%, but in order to take advan- 
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tage of the Profits Tax provisions of the Finance Act, 
1958, it is recommended that a Final Dividend of 
164% be paid in respect of 1958 and an Interim 
Dividend of 5% on account of 1959, both on the 
present Ordinary Capital of the Company and both 
payable on the same date. 

In my review of the accounts for 1957 I mentioned 
that it was your Board's intention to revalue the 
Fixed Assets of the Company. 

Whilst this valuation has been made your Board 
has considered it inadvisable to write up the Fixed 
Assets at this stage, but you will be pleased to know 
that the valuation exceeds the present Balance Sheet 
figure by approximately £1,500,000. 


CAPITAL PROPOSALS 

Your Directors are of the opinion that the Capital 
of the Company should more accurately represent 
the Capital employed and in consequence are recom- 
mending the Capitalisation of £711,269 of the General 
Reserve and the issue of one New Ordinary Share for 
each Ordinary Share held. To givé effect to this 
recommendation it will be necessary to increase the 
Nominal Capital of the Company and for this pur- 
pose an Extraordinary General Meeting is being con- 
vened, the requisite notice for which accompanies the 
Accounts. 

Up to the date of the Printers’ Strike all branches 
of the Group were working to capacity and the results 
for the current year will therefore depend on how 
much additional production can be made up during 
the remaining months of the year to compensate for 
the heavy loss sustained by the strike. Under the 
circumstances our Profits may be affected to some 
extent but it is anticipated it will be possible to 
recommend a Dividend in respect of 1959 of some 
174% on the proposed increased capital, in addition 
to the Special Interim of 5°, now being paid on the 
present capital. 

Once again I wish to pay tribute to my colleagues 
on the Board, all of whom are full-time executives, 
and to express my thanks to the staff and to all 
employees for their services and co-operation. 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 5s per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
Is. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WCl1. 
ee EUSton 3221 (5 > 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


BBC requires “Education Officer in South Wales, 
based in Cardiff. Wide academic qualifications 
and educational experience desirable, including 
experience of teaching im schoo! and thorough 
knowledge of the educationa] system. Duties 
include visiting schools and holding meetings 
and discussion with teachers and with educa- 
tional bodies. Knowledge of Welsh essential. 
Salary £1,230 (possibly higher if qualifications 
exceptiona]) rising by five annua! increments 
© £1,580 max. p.a. Requests for application 
forms and for further particulars of the post 
(enclosing addressed envelope and quoting re- 
ference G.1282 ‘Spt.") should reach Appoint- 
ments Officer, Broadcasting House, London, 
W.1, within five days. 








BBC requires Education Officer in North Mid- 
land Division, in Nottingham. Wide academic 
Qualifications and educational experience de- 
sirable, including experience of teaching in 
school’ and thorough knowledge of the educa- 
tional system. Duties include visiting schools 
and holding meetings and discussion with 
teachers and with educational bodies. Salary 
£1,230 (possibly higher if qualifications excep- 
tonal) rising by five annua! increments to 
£1,580 ma. p.a. Requests for application forms 
amd for further particulars of the post (enclos- 
ing addressed envelope and quoting reference 
G.1281 ‘Spt.") should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within five ; days. 





BBC requires Assistant Publicity Officer in 
Manchester. Duties include collection and pre- 
Baration of publicity material and its dissemina- 
tion to the Press and BBC publications; liaison 
with the Press; handling Press visits and en- 
quiries; contact with producers and performers 
© collect material both in Manchester and 
clsewhere in the Region. Experience of Press 
work and of the North of England essential. 
Salary £1,095 (possibiy higher if qualifications 
€iceptional) rising by five annua! increments to 
£1,370 ma. p.a. Requests for application forms 
{enclosing addressed envelope and quoting re- 
ference G.1280 ‘Spt.") should reach Appoint- 
ments Officer, Broadcasting House, London, 
W.1, within five days. 





BBC requires Senior Assistant in Latin-American 
Service (British subjects only) based in London. 
Duties include a considerable amount of tra- 
veiling in Latin-America and deputising for 
Spanish-American and Brazilian Programme 
Organisers during their absence, When travel- 
ling, holder of this post will be required to 
maintain and increase contacts with Latin- 
American radio and television organisations and 
to promote their use of BBC material. When 
deputising for a Programme Organiser he will 
be responsible for planning programmes and 
general supervision of output. General know- 
ledge of Latin-America and familiarity with at 
least a part of it essential. Good Spanish essential 
and working knowledge of Portuguese ao ad- 
vantage. Selected candidate may be d to 


BBC requires secretaries for the Italian service. 
Accurate and quick typing from dictation in 
lralian at speeds of 40-45 w.p.m. and working 
knowledge of English required. Successful can- 
didates possessing suitable voices will be given 
the opportunity of speaking at the microphone 
during Italian broadcasts. Extra payment for 
this work.—Write to Appointments Officer, 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, quoting 
SC.1200 “Spt.” ee om 
EAST T RIDING ING OF YORKSHIRE EDUCA- 
JON COMMITTEE. BEVERLEY HIGH 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. APPOINTMENT OF 
HEADMISTRESS. Applications are invited for 
the pest of Headmistress of the Beveriey High 





take a language test. Salary £1,545 “@ossibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional) rising by 
five annual increments to £1,970 max. pa. 
Requests for application forms (enclosing 
addressed envelope and quoting reference 
G.1279 _‘Spt..) should reach Appointments 
Officer, Broadcasting House, London, W.1, 
within five days. 





BBC requires Assistant to Sports Organiser, 
Television Outside Broadcasts in London. Can- 
didates must have had an interest in and some 
knowledge of the way in which sport is con- 
trolied, and will be expected to know the 
names of officials concerned in the contro! of 
sport in this country. In the main, the post will 
entaii dealing with sports officials and co-ordin- 
ating arrangements for Outside Broadcasts of 
sport. Successful candidate will be required to 
undertake routine work in connection with pre- 
paration of contracts, confirmation of fixtures, 
etc, Candidates must have organising initiative 
and knowledge of shorthand and typewriting 
would be advantageous. Salary £675 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional) rising by 
five annual increments to £875 max. p.a. Re- 
quests for application forms (enclosing addressed 
envelope and quoting reference G.1284 ‘Spt.") 
should reach Appointments Officer, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, within five days. 
MODERN COTTAGE, Leith Hill, Surrey. All 
services, available to couple willing to help owner 
in garden and domestically. Owner lives in 
near-by bungalow. Payment by arrangement. 
Suit pensioned couple.—Box No. 5028. 





Schoo! for Girts. which is a two-form entry 

schoo ng pupils from Beveriecy 
and the surrounding area. The school is in 
Group 12 for salary purpeses. Further details 


at the beginning of the Summer Term, 1960. 
GOVERNMENT INFORMATION SERVICES. 
Pensionable posts for men and women as (a) 
Principal Information Officer, (b) Senior In- 
formation Officer, (c) Information Officer. (d) 
Assistant Information Officer in the Central 
Office of Information and/or other Government 
Departments, requiring good of general 
education, lively interest in current affairs, wide 
general knowledge, and experience in one or 
more of: general publicity work, journalism, 
beok editing, proof reading, preparation of 
reference materia!, social reseagch, arranging and 
conducting tours, design and organisation of ex- 
hibitioas, arts and design, film and photographic 
work, production of radio tapes. Good publicity 
sense and organising ability essential. Knowledge 
of Government or om an Lon- 
don salary scales (men): (a) £1, 780-£2,000, (b) 
£1,395-£1,660, (c) £1,150-£1,330, (a) £397 10s, (at 
18) to £675 (at 25), rising to £1,805. Prometien 
prospects. — Write Civil Service Commission, 
Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, for applica- 
tion form, quoting 76/59. Closing date 43th 
October, 1959. 
OLDER MEN AND WOMEN find office em 
ployment gt STELLA FISHER BU REAU, 
TEM 6644, 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


BANKERS 
Continue to offer 74% on sums 


(withdrawal on demand) 
with extra $% on each £500 unit 
BASIC Details from investment Dept. SR. WITH 
RATE DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. BONUS 


Y 














RESEARCH DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL SER- 
VICE STAFF ASSOCIATION requires 
Assistant; experience of Research work desir- 
able. Should be good at figures and able to 
handle statistical data. Typing essential. Salary, 
age 23 or over, £11, rising to £11 14s. 6d. in 
two years. year’s ho arrangements 
tespected. Non-contributory pension scheme. 
Canteen facilities.—Apply in writing to General 
a Institution of Professional — Ser- 
vants, 28 Broadway, London, S.W.1 





UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. CHAIR OF 
HISTORY. Application’ are invited for a — 
established Chair within the 

of History, The Professor will be coupensinte 
for teaching in a field of Modern History, the 
determined in the ~~ 


yt ng 4, AT 


Provision under 
Scheme. Under 
the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme, in cases 
approved by the University and its Bankers, 
married men may be assisted by loans to pur- 
chase a house. The Senate reserves the right 
to fill the Chair by invitation. A statement of 
conditions of appointment and information for 
candidates may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Association of Universities of the British 


Applications close. 
London, on 17th October, 





UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. SENIOR STAFF 
TUTOR. Applications are invited for the posi- 
tion of Senior Staff Tutor, Department of 
Tutorial) Classes, University of Sydney, at New- 
castic, N.S.W. Applicants should possess an 
Honours degree in either Economics or Econo- 


be obtained ihe Secretary, 

—- of on British Commonwealth, 36 
Gordon Square, Wc.l. ——— 

close in Australia and London on 24th October, 

1959. 


Continued Overieas 








EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


BRIGHTON, ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 
Exhibition. State and Private Apartments fully 
furnished. Original furniture from Buckingham 
Palace. Period costumes. The Londonderry 
Ambassadoria! Silver. Open 10 to 8 daily, in- 
cluding Sundays. 

INSTITUTO DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
S.W.1. Term commences 12th October. Classes 
and lectures on the Spanish language, literature 
and culture, Library of over 11.000 volumes. 
Autumn snd winter courses at the Spanish 
Universities. For full details apply to the Sec- 
retary, SLOane 8381. mn 
IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood Exhibitions : 
Close Sept. 30. ‘William Gilpin and the Pic- 
turesque’ and ‘18th Century Portrait Busts.’ 
Admission Free. Weekdays, 10-7; Sundays, 
2.30-7. Refresh bie. 210 bus from 
Archway or Golders Green Stations. (987.) 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leices’er _ Sa., 
Part II: ARTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE. 
10-5.30, Sats, 10-1, until 19th. = « 


DANCE 


BRITISH-ASIAN AND OVERSEAS 
SOCIALIST FELLOWSHIP 
GRAND AUTUMN DANCE 

enema 7h QUEENSWAY, 


2 
Primrose Biedman and his West Indian Band 
M.C.: Dr. David Pitt 
Hosts : Fenner Brockway. M.P., Donald 
Chesworth, L.C.C. 
SATURDAY, 19th SEPTEMBER, 7-11.45 p.m. 
Tickets : 6s. double, 3s. 6d. single. Secretary, 
B.A.O.S.F., Transport House, Smith Square, 
London, S.W.1. 



































PERSONAL 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can be accepted up to Wednesday morn- 
ing for publication the same week. For rates, 
refer to the head of the first column. 


BURGESS.—Persons knowing the whereabouts 
of Burgess Anchovy Pasts wil! benefit fully from 
further investigations. 

CHINCHILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 
World. Free. bookiet. —- Holding, 120 Hollins 
Lane, Accrington. ae 
CONSULTANT for nervous conditions, habits 
and personal problems, qualified therapeutic 
psychology and hypnosis. Consultations by 
appointment.—R. K. Brian, M.B.H.A., 19 Wig- 
more St., W.1. LANgham 4245. 

FAMILY PLANNING requisites by post any- 
where, Booklet and price list sent free under 
sealed cover. — Premier Laboratories, 333/61 
Gray's Inn Rd., W.C.1. 








YOU ARE 
A V.I.P.! 


—You Finance 
the Government 


BUT how much do you know about 
INFLATION, CURRENCY IMPORTS, 
EXPORTS, TAXATION. WAGES, SUB- 
SIDIFS—Al! the fascinating and important 
background to present-day problems? 
10-WEEK STUDY AND DISCUS- 
SION COURSES 
in BASIC ECONOMICS and SOCIAL 
PHILOSOPHY begin 
22nd & 24th SEPTEMBER 


VICTORIA, S.¥?.1, 7to9p.m. 


and in the following areas: 


NEW ELTHAM #£PORTSMOUTH 
WELLING CARDIFF 
BECKENHAM BIRMINGHAM 
MUSWELL HILL LIVERPOOL 
GODALMING DUNDEE 


ISLE OF WIGET GLASGOW 
(DATES & TIMES WILL VARY) 
ORREEAS. © pa FOR COURSE, 5s. 

udes TEXT BOOK) 
FOR bpm about the School, full 
ee and Prospectus 


HENRY GEORGE SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL SCIENCE, 
177 VAUXHALL BRIDGE ROAD, 


Phone : VICtoria 4266 
THIS COURSE makes for a clearer picture 
Problems and will heip 
you to assess the various Economic Theories 
and Policies advanced today—and to read 





the News behind the News. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Fluman Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for ou: Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 

LET ME TRACE your ancestry. Genealogical 
Research. Terms mod.—Box 4505. 

MARY HAD A LITTLE LAMB which tasted 
superb with Rayner’s Mango Chutney—from 
all good grocers. 

PRINTING at less cost by offset litho, with text 
in print-style type. Books, brochures, pro- 
grammes, etc. Illustrations or original text re- 
produced.—Susan Tully, 9 Bienheim St., W.1. 
MAYfair 6093. 


ON MEDICAL “ADV ICE ONLY 


PROF. NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 
Available at the : 

NERVE CENTRE, 

87 Westbourne Terrace, London, W.2 
Tel.: AMBassador 4041 
THE CANCER RELIEF FUND brings com- 
fort and cheer to thousands of sufferers year 
after year. A gift of £10 could assist one of them 
for six. months—and make you A_ LIFE 
MEMBER.—National Society for Cancer Re- 
lief (Appeal G.7), 47 Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.1. President: Countess Mountbatten of 

Burma, C.1., G.B.E., DC.V.O. 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF BRIDGE, 33 
King’s Road, S.W.2. KEN 7201. 


WANTED to borrow for examination purposes, 

students’ lecture notes (Hons. standard) on 

Philosophy, including py Theory, Scientific 

ay E and Philosophy of Mind. State terms.— 
x 4 


EDUCATIONAL 


CREATIVE EDUCATION. The Governors of 
Box Hiti School, Mickleham, Surrey, co- 
educational boarding and day school for pupils 
aged 7 to 18 years, amnounce the appointment 
as headmaster of Mr. Roy McComish, D.A., 
recently housemaster at Gordonstoun School, 
Elgin. For prospectus please write to the Head- 
maser. 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civii Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subjects in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Established 1910. 
POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ., 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees; 
Divolomas. Also for Law, Professional Examin- 
ations. Prospectus from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. 
B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894). 
SECRETARIAL TRAINING. Intensive course 
in Shorthand, Typewri*ing, Book-keeping and 
Secretaria) Practice. Prospectus : The Oxford & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, Oxford. 


73 ‘LEISURE-TIME’ COURSES in Religions 
of the World, Philosophy, International Affairs, 
Parliament Weekly, India, Archeology, Furni- 
ture and Decorative Arts, Natural History, 
Languages, Women of Other Countries, 
Beyond London, Literature, Art, Music, Drama, 
Italic Handwriting, Crafts, Cookery (Men), 
Fencing, Photography, Travel—Italy, Spain, 
Turkey, U.S.A.; Medau Rhythmic Movement, 
Woodwork (Men and Women). Can’een, Com- 
mon Room and Library at the MARY WARD 
SETTLEMENT, 5-7 TAVISTOCK PLACE, 
W.C.1. (EUSton 1816). Courses commence 
MONDAY. 28th SEPTEMBER. ENROLMENT 
FROM MONDAY, 2ist SEPTEMBER. Syliabus 
on application to Registrar. 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for 
university graduates and older students, six- 
month and intensive 14-week courses.—Write 
Organising Secretary, DAVIES'S, Addison Road, 
W.14 PARK 8392. 














THE SPECTATOR, 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. FACULTY 
OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
NOTICE TO GRADUATES AND THOSE 
ABOUT TO GRADUATE IN SCIENCE. The 
Faculty offers a one-year course for graduates 
wishing to prepare for a career in management, 
leading to the Graduates’ Commerce Diploma. 
Applications for admission to the course start- 
ing in October, 1959, and requests for further 
information, should be made immediately to 
the Registrar, University of Birmingham, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham 15. Financia! support 
will be available for suitable candidates. 





LITERARY 


USE THE LONG WINTER EV ENINGS FOR 
WRITING. Whatever your age, you can earn 
by writing. Some succeed the hard way, by many 
failures and few successes, but most give up in 
discouragement. The LSJ cannot work miracles, 
but it has helped to success many who would 
not have got there unaided. If you have a real 
desire to write you can get much picasure and 
profit from giving up a few hours a week to 
writing—to doimg something you have always 
wanted to do. Advice is free. So also is the in- 
formative book ‘Writing for the Press,’ which 
will tell you how to make your pen bring extra 
income.—Write to: LONDON SCHOOL OF 
JOURNALISM (S.P.), 19 Hertford Street, 
Park Lane, W.i. GRO 8250. 
FICTION-WRITING, We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Chronicle House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 
LOW-PRICED FRENCH BOOKS. Complete list 
of the famous ‘Livre de Poche’ series free on 
oe 127 Regent Street, London, 
POEMS REQUIRED for publication. —Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland. 


SPARE-TIME WRITING. Get more pleasure 
and profit from writing by taking an ICS Home 
Study Course. Apply for FREE BOOK to: In- 
ternational Correspondence Schools, Intertext 
House, 40 Parkgate Road (Dept. SS.1), London, 
S.W.11 

WRITE FOR PROFIT in Spare Time—wher- 
ever you live. Hundreds of R.I. students have 
earned while learning. Send for interesting 
free booklet (without obligation).—The Regent 
Institute (Dpt. A/58), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
WRITE TO SELL — ONCE YOU KNOW 
HOW ! No Sales—No Fees tuition show you 
how to write for profit. FREE subscription to 
The Writer tells you regularly what editors 
buy. Send for FREE R.1 ‘Know-How Guide 
to Writing Success.’ B.A. School of Successful 
5 a Lid.,- 124 New Bond Street, London, 

















SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


MSS. TYPED. 2s per 1,000 words. 6d. carbon. 
—lJarman, 59 Dalmeay Rd., Wallington, Surrey. 
TYPING MSS. 2s. 1.000 words—Nancy Mc- 
Farlane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 














SHOPPING BY POST 


GENUINE INDIAN CURRIES 

These Curries, prepared from only the finest 
ingredients, have proved extremely popular with 
thousands of our customers, as the number of 
repeat orders we receive testifies. Each carton 
contains : an 8-oz. tin Curried Chicken, 8-oz. 
tin Curried Prawns, 8-oz tin Curried Beef, 
8-0z. tin Curried Mutton, 8-0z. tin Curried Fish, 
8-0z. tin Curried Eggs, 8-oz. tin Curried Beef 
and Beans and 3 x 12-0z. tins Special Pellao 
Curry Rice. Sent for only £2 c.w.o. @ cartons 
£3 17s. 6d.) Post paid. 


Grays 


Dept. S.P., GREEN HILL; WORCESTER 




















OBERAMMERGAU 1960 
PASSION PLAY 


You need only fix the date and pay a deposit of 2 gns. to reserve your 
seat for the Passion Play NOW. Detailed holiday arrangements can be 
made later. A 1960 holiday suggestion: 10 days in Tyrol and 2 days in 
Oberammergau. 24-36 gns. inclusive for 14 days, London and back, 


Direct services from Londen, Midlands. North of Engiand and Dublin 
Write, call or ‘phone for full details 


AUSTRIA TRAVEL AGENCY LTD. 
90 Shaftesbury Ave., London W.! 





Telephone GERrard 9101 | 
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ABANDON DULL MEALS. NOVA SCOTIAN 
LOBSTER, 6-0z. tins, 4 for 40s. With 6 ting 

(74 oz.) Finest Canadian Fancy Red Sockeye _ 
Salmon, 72s, All Post Paid. Compiete Autumg ~ 
List No. 37 on request.—SHILLING COFFEE ~ 
co. LTD., 16 _Philpot | Lane, London, E.C.3. 
GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwithstange — 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoverigg & 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheumg, ~ 
tism stands firm, as it has stood for 5,000 
years. Get to know GARLISOL non-taint garlig 
tablets for dissolving rheumatism at its roots, 
Send 52s. 6d. for 1,000 tabiets (six months’ © 
treatment) and interesting booklet of home treate 
ment with the aid of garlic.—-Garlisol Com 

pany, Fairlight, Sussex. f 





HARRIS TWEED, 12s. per yard: also TAILOR.- 
ING SERVICE PATTERNS and PRICES from © 
IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell Street, Stornoway, © 
Isle of Lewis. ¥ 
PRINTED NOTEPAPER. Send stamp 1p for 
samples enabling choice of type and style.—§, ~ 
Vernon, 72 Station Road, Hadfield, Manchester, 


PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post 1s. 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's luxurious quality (re 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Grey, 
Ladies’ 34 to 42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patts, 
from Austin Smith, 36 Berke’ey St., W.1. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their theie 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant white or coloured) 
Damask Table Napery. Printed and Embroidered 
Afternoon Teacloths, Dress, Suiting and Church ~ 
Linen, Superb Bed Linens, Fine Damask, Diaper” 
and Turkish Towe!s. Illustrated catalogue from ; 7 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, 

9 Donega! Square South, Belfast 
Northern Ireland 


RESTAURANTS 
NEW CONTINENTAL RESTAURANT, 43 
Wilton Road, Victoria (opp. Godfrey Davis 
Showrooms). Engtish and Continental cuisine, 
Wine & Beer Licence. Personal attention of 
Proprietors, Tel.: VIC 5231. 














ACCOMMODATION 


APART FROM ARRANGING Shared Accom, 
we have many separate London Flats. Infinite > 
care.—Share-a-Flat, 72 Piccadilly. HYD 2545. & 
WORK BOUND MEDICAL STUDENT wants 
single room, Victoria area. Breakfasts. Sun, 
meals preferred.—Box 5040 
YOUNG LADY willing to take over cottage 
in owner's absence for period. Pets cared for 
with love. Mod. rent. Solitude net minded.— 
Box 5020 











HOTELS 


APPLEBY, WESTMORLAND, Garbridge 
Hotel. Beautifully situated between Lakes and 
Pennines. A ‘Signpost’ Country House Hotel 
with books, music, games, television. Special 
terms for Permanent Residents. A.A., R.AG 
Tel.: 71 
BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Cliff, 
Tel.: 21944. 33 rooms. 150 yards sea-fromt, 
Gdns., putting green, garages. Superiative food. 7 
Terms, 9 and 9%} gns. 


Read JOHN WHITING 


inthe 21$t issue of 


ENCORE 


2/- from all booksellers or 12/- for 6 issues 
from 25 Howland Street, London. W1 






























UNIVERSITY | 
CORRESPONDENCE] 
COLLEGE | 


* 


Est. 1887, U.C.C.. with its staff ot 
highly qualified Tutors, prepares for 
General Certificate of Education. 
London, Oxford, Cambridge 
Northern, etc., London University 
Entrance requirements, and r= 
exams. for Degrees (B.A., B.Sc.. 

B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B) obtamable 
without residence. Bar (Pts. | & IL 
and other examinations. Moderate 
fees. payable by instalments 


* 

PROSPECTUS free trom Registran 
76 Burlington House 
CAMBRIDGE 
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